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Swedish Secretaries Servinc 
Prisoners of War 


By F. Eppiine REINARTZ 


SweEpEN has a relief organization callec 
“Help the Victims of War.” Its chairmarg| 
is Lutheran Archbishop Erlen Eidem. | 

A joint request was made to that agency 
by the World’s Committee of YMCA’s and 
the Federal Council of Churches for twa : 
pastors to assist the Rev. Carl Erick Wenn 
gren in the work he is doing as the rep 


Pastor Karl G. 
Almquist 


Pastor Otto J. 
Nothhacksberger 


resentative in America of the Ecumenica 
Commission for Chaplaincy Service i 
Prisoners of War. 

Two Lutheran chaplains in the Swedis 
army were secured for this service: Pas 
tors Otto T. Nothhacksberger and Karl 
Gustav Almquist. 

Pastor Nothhacksberger was graduated 
in theology by the University of Lund. 
He was ordained in the Swedish church 
in 1931 for the Bishopric of Linkoeping. 
His peace-time ministry has been in one 
of Sweden’s largest industrial centers. 
During the war he has been assigned fromi 
time to time as Service Command Pasto 
in the Swedish Army. 

Pastor Almquist was born in Gothen 
berg. He was awarded his B.A. degree in: 
1932; B.D. in 1937. Ordained that same: 
year, he became curate of North Solberga: 
in 1940. During his service in the army? 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The Mark of an Era 

ForMER Secretary of State Hull is credited with having said about the 
United Nations Charter: “It is a milestone in the world’s progress.” 

It is not irreverent to ascribe to the aged statesman and to his asso- 
ciates from whom shadows of the great war were dissolved, that power to 
see visions which is the gift of the Holy Spirit to true Christians. It is fitting 
that to such should come the consummation of that for which they had 
labored. They have earned the right to mark the event as memorable. 

With Secretary Hull’s definition we couple the pleas of President 
Truman and General Eisenhower. These leaders evaluate the sacrifices of 
a great war as the price which has been paid by those engaged in order 
that the United Nations may assure peace to coming generations. These 
men have declared to the world in the name of the millions in uniform; 
in view of the vast numbers who have made the supreme sacrifice; and as 
their conviction of what is now possible to governments, that henceforth 
principles of justice and mercy shall supersede power and fear in inter- 
national relations. 

The church, proceeding in the sphere in which it has authority to act, 
earnestly beseeches God to put to naught the schemes of godless leaders 
and to strengthen the determination of lovers of peace to avoid recourse 
to conflicts. The charter is indeed a milestone in the world’s progress. 
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Dulles reports 


Tue churches are getting most of the 
things they asked for in the world or- 
ganization charter, John Foster Dulles 
assured the Federal Council executive 
committee on June 26. 

“To a very large extent the specific 
recommendations made by our church 
groups have been 
given effect,’ he 
said. 

Mr. Dulles did 
not stay in San 
Francisco to see the 
charter signed. In- 
stead, he hurried 
back to New York 
to report to the Federal Council com- 
mittee. 

“There is no reasonable ground for 
Christian people now to hesitate in 
their support of the San Francisco 
charter, Mr. Dulles affirmed. The Fed- 
eral Council committee, in response to 
his report, adopted a statement urging 
prompt ratification of the charter by 
the U. S. government. 

“We believe it is the clear duty of 
our Government promptly to ratify the 
Charter and thus to assure co-opera- 
tion by the United States in the task 
ef making the organization an effective 
agency for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security,” the Council 
committee stated. 


Appraisal of Dulles 

Joun Foster Duties, Presbyterian 
layman who has been the leader of 
American Protestant thought on the 
question of just and durable peace, had 
much to do with the successful out- 
come of the San Francisco conference. 

“Dulles, being an adviser to the 


American delegation, didn’t appear in 
the headlines, but he was a tower al | 
strength,” reports Carl W. McCardle | 
the Philadelphia Bulletin. “Those wha 
worked with him, the delegates fro 
the other countries: said that he ha 
the best international mind there. Tim 
and again he drafted the formula tha 
brought agreement out of disagree 


ment.” 

It is expected that Mr. Dulies wil 
resume the chairmanship of the Fed 
eral Council’s Commission on a Jus 
and Durable Peace, which he gave u 
when he agreed to go to San Francisc 
as an official government adviser. Prof 
W. E. Hocking has acted as chairm 
of the commission during the interval 
The secretary is Dr. O. Frederic 
Nolde. 


Nolde is satisfied 


GOVERNMENTAL leaders at San Fran 
cisco heeded the voice of the churche 
to a remarkable degree, states Dr. O! 
Frederick Nolde upon returning t 
Philadelphia from the conference o: 
world organization. 

“Many of the standards which Chris- 
tian people advanced as immediat 
needs for international co-operatio: 
have been met in the Charter.” 

The charter “opens the way for the 
promotion of human rights and free-— 
doms, for economic and social co-opera— 
tion, for the advancement of dependen 
peoples, for peaceful change, for the 
development and codification of inter 
national law, and for free discussion o 
tensions among the nations,” Dr. Nolde 
summarizes. 

He warned that the charter “does not; 
solve problems” but “merely crentas 
the instrument for their solution. T 
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be effective, it must be undergirded by 
sympathetic understanding among the 
nations of the world and a will to co- 
operate. Enlightened public opinion 
can and must continue to make its in- 
fluence felt.” 

_ Next steps for which Christian peo- 
ple should seek are: prompt ratifica- 
tion, successful operation, and improve- 
ment in the light of experience, Dr. 
- Nolde stated. 


ODT under fire 


CHURCHMEN have been practically 
snorting during the past month as the 
rulings of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation have had their full effect on 

ummer conferences and assemblies. 

“Bureaucratic arrogance,” says the 
Christian-Evangelist (Disciples of 
Christ publication), regarding ODT re- 
fusal to allow a young people’s confer- 
ence at Hiram College. Disciples’ min- 
isters at a meeting in Cleveland called 
the ruling “incomprehensible and in- 
credible.” 

And the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
agreed, saying, “This, we believe, is a 
‘clear case of regulation for regulation’s 
sake. We hope President Truman will 
override the government agency if ODT 
does not recognize its own mistake and 
reverse its decision.” 

“Stupidity and arrogance combined 
have reached heights which exceed the 
endurable maximum .. .” the Chris- 
tian Century mildly characterizes state- 
ments of ODT regarding summer as- 
semblies of religious groups. 


Pressure on preachers 

Tue NAM and the CIO may not see 
eye to eye on many things—but they 
agree on the importance of enlisting 
ministers in their efforts to influence 
public opinion. Both organizations 
have been developing methods of work- 
ing on the clergy, as described in the 
current issue of Social Action. 

The National Association of Manu- 
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facturers has a “Committee on Co- 
operation with the Churches.” Chair- 
man is Jasper E. Crane, vice-president 
of Du Pont. Mr. Crane “puts ministers 
right at the top as moulders of the 
nation’s attitudes,” says Social Action. 

The NAM has been organizing 
“Church and Industry Conferences” 
throughout the country. These have 
resulted in formation of 142 groups of 
businessmen and ministers who are 
meeting regularly to discuss economic 
and social problems. More than 5,000 
clergymen have participated in these 
meetings. 

Purpose of the project is to combat 
“the doubts among large sections of 
our people as to the desirability of 
maintaining free enterprise.” For this 
purpose $59,000 is reported spent in 
1944 by the Committee on Co-opera- 
tion with the Churches. 


CIO seeks church support 

Tue Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions has a clergyman, the Rev. Dwight 
J. Bradley, as director of the “Religious 
Associates,’ a group which developed 
out of the CIO-PAC efforts in the elec- 
tion campaign of 1944. Dr. Bradley 
was formerly director of the Council 
for Social Action of the Congregational 
Christian Churches. He had been a 
professor of Social Ethics at Andover 
Newton Theological School. 

As of May 15, 1945, the Religious As- 
sociates numbered 328 members in 
thirty-seven states. Most of them are 
Protestant clergymen. Dr. Bradley 
hopes to build up the membership to 
1,000. Much literature is prepared for 
mailing to church leaders. 

Dr. Bradley co-operates with two 
CIO men especially interested in rela- 
tions with clergymen. They are Ker- 
mit Eby, Church of the Brethren min- 
ister who is director of the CIO’s de- 
partment of research and education, 
and John Ramsay, Presbyterian lay- 
man who is doing liaison work between 
organized labor and religious groups. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


SS eee 


Iran Has politely asked Russia, Brit- 
ain and the United States to fulfill a 
pledge given some years ago, that their 
respective troops would be removed 
from Iran within six months of the 
war’s end in Europe. The American 
troops will soon be out, unless the flare- 
up in Syria should delay the move. 
They were in Iran only to secure the 
safe movement of Lend-Lease supplies 
to Russia, and most of the troops had 
already withdrawn after Russia, for 
some subterranean reason of her own, 
complained of their presence, because 
of some lack of a pact. The American- 
built roads there are even now con- 
trolled and used by the British Army. 
With the end of Lend-Lease over that 
route, our troops’ occupation will be 
gone. Britain has a treaty with Iran, 
and the withdrawal of her troops will 
in all likelihood depend upon the char- 
acter of Russia’s action. According to 
appearances, Russia’s withdrawal will 
be delayed indefinitely, perhaps never 
performed without global pressure. 
Russia has built permanent roads 
throughout northern Iran; has them 
thoroughly policed with troops, the 
most of whom are women; severely re- 
stricts the entrance of any others than 
her own into that territory, and has 
placed the mark of the Red Star and 
war slogans in glaring white and red 
everywhere on the precipices, cliffs and 
roadsides, as if this emergency-occupied 
zone were conquered territory. 


Someone With a love for statistics 
and percentages has used them on a 
subject very near to us all—the matter 
of food and its distribution. He wants 
to know why, when the farmers are 
producing 33 percent more food yearly 
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now than before the war, the public 
has to struggle with a growing scarcity. 
The nearest he comes to an answer ig 

to indicate the dislocation produced by 
the extra demands for military and 
Lend-Lease purposes. For instance 
these two take 21 percent of the tota 
supply. The military forces, 10 percen 
of the total population, use 17 percent 
of the food, but part of this is used fo 
relief purposes in Europe and for pris 
oners of war. This same military 10 
percent use 20 percent of both suga 
and butter. In concrete figures, eac 
soldier is apportioned per year 2 
pounds of butter, 163 pounds of sugar. 
335 pounds of meat, fish and poultry. 
These figures are over against civili 
rationing per year of 10 pounds of but 
ter, 72 pounds of sugar and 152 pound 
of meat, fish and poultry. Distribution 
of total supplies is further complicate 

by huge stock-piles of food seasonall 

bought up, and now eins built up in 
the Pacific areas. 


Apropos of the present attitude o 
the Polish Government located in Brit- 
ain, the question arises as to what use} 
it can make of the new addition pro- 
posed for its army. Beside the Polish 
Army of 150,000 on the Eastern Front, 
which Russia has armed and controls, 
and which it intends to enlarge, Britain: 
has agreed to allow the Polish govern-. 
ment-in-exile to build an army of its 
own out of the Poles liberated from: 
slavery in Germany. This army may 
be expanded to 250,000, and Britain 
has promised to equip and supply it. 
A nucleus for this army already exists 
in the Polish First Corps of 60,000 men. 
now in Britain and the Second Corps 
of 70,000 which fought in Italy with 
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the Allies. Just what will happen to the 
proposed enlargement, in view of the 
new approach to the Polish Problem by 
the Allies, remains to be seen. 


They Tell Us: France had 5,000 
churches destroyed between 1939 and 
1945. Aveyron was the only area where 
ehurch property escaped damage. ... 
Little Greece touches the depths among 
the countries which suffered the hor- 
rors of occupation; 1,400 of its towns 
and villages were burned and 500,000 
people were rendered homeless. .. . 
Bells stolen from all over Europe, to a 
number exceeding 800, were recently 
discovered by the British in Hamburg. 
a awaited the smelting pot in com- 

any with several bronze statues of 
ismarck, who was not considered a 
ood Nazi. . . . Peru has issued a su- 
reme decree forbidding the export of 
ll non-metallic substances, partic- 
larly sulphur. Plans for a definite re- 
erve of this material will be presented 
o the government by the end of this 
ear. 


Of the 2,852,000 German prisoners of 


ar held by the American armies in 

urope, 600,000 are to be retained as 
aborers for rehabilitation purposes in 
he American area of occupied Ger- 

any. It has been sardonically sug- 

ested that they will also be “per- 
mitted” to remove land-mines. How- 
ever, the rules of the Geneva Conven- 
‘tion will be strictly followed to safe- 
guard the rights of the prisoners. About 
160,000 other prisoners are being 
handed over to the British, and another 
225,000 to the French. That those in 
this country are already being used to 
fill in because of local labor shortages 
has been disclosed by strikes on the 
part of offended American workers. A 
suggestion appearing recently in the 
New York Times advanced the idea 
that these prisoners of war might be 
used as labor battalions in the Pacific 
areas and thus set American troops free 
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for other duties, or to be relieved from 
over-extended service to return home. 


Attention is being called to the im- 
pressive increase in the ranks of the 
Communist Party in Russia. A 60 per- 
cent enlargement has brought its num- 
bers to more than 5,000,000 at present, 
with an additional probationary list of 
1,000,000. This increase is the more sig- 
nificant in view of the heavy losses of 
Party members during the war. This 
also explains why membership drives 
were especially made by the Army and 
Navy, and why particular pressure was 
brought to bear on those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in action. A close 
parallel has been pointed out between 
Party members and those who had re- 
ceived decorations; 80 percent of Party 
members in the Army had received 
decorations. Sometimes it worked the 
other way. A special drive was in- 
augurated in 1943 to enroll in the Party 
those who had been decorated for 
bravery. It was made difficult to refuse. 
The increase in the Soviet Communist 
Party has also brought back the old 
practice that was supposed to have 
been abandoned for good—the infiltra- 
tion of Soviet ideas and agitation for 
the same into other countries. Even 
Mrs. Roosevelt recently commented in 
her column in The New York World- 
Telegram, that “certain actions of 
American Communists in this country 
have added fuel to the general fear of 
Communism as an international force.” 


Perhaps the subject matter of a re- 
cent advertisement in The Chronicle, a 
Lincolnshire, England, journal, was 
clear enough in the mind of the adver- 
tiser; but it does more than suggest a 
very disturbing sense of precocious 
emotion on the part of inanimate ob- 
jects. The advertisement reads: “Owner 
of tractor wishes to correspond with 
widow who owns a modern Foster 
thresher; object matrimony; send 
photograph of machine.” 


MOUNTAIN TROOPS BY TRAINING 


Chaplain J. ST. CLAIR BOUSUM'S Letter to His Parish 


Readers 


Shared with ''The Lutheran’s" 


Greetincs from Sunny Italy. I have 
crossed the Atlantic and sailed the blue 
Mediterranean. I have seen the coast 
of Spain and looked upon the shore line 
of North Africa. After reaching Italy 
I have had occasion to visit Naples and 
tour the ruins of Pompeii with famous 
Mt. Vesuvius standing in the back- 
ground. 


Unique Training 

I came with many others into a Re- 
placement Depot. After a very short 
time I received my temporary assign- 
ment with Mountain Troops—all volun- 
teers from the Infantry. Since then I 
have been living a rugged life in the 
mountains. Here I have entered into 
the full program of mountain training, 
learning how to climb mountains, to 
ascend and descend otherwise impos- 
sible terrain with the aid of a rope, to 
climb almost perpendicular mountain 
sides where there were no trails, only 
foot-rests and edges of rock from which 
to cling, to scale even more hazardous 
heights with a rope tied securely around 
the waist as an extra precaution with the 
other end around the body of a soldier 
with his feet propped against a tree or 
rock. 

I know those anxious moments 
clinging for dear life to the rocky side 
of a cliff, not knowing where to make 
the next step or to reach for a new 
hold until by sheer determination you 
sweated your way up when you could 
no longer go down; also those fearful 
moments when you stepped off a solid 
rock above and came down with feet 
flat against the rocky cliff—like a fly 
on a wall—with only a rope under your 
arms and controlled by your hands, and 
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Somewhere in Italy, }} 
May 8, 1945. 


a prayer in your heart. I have biv4 
ouacked by mountain lakes, lived or 
army “C” rations, sleep always in “the 
sack” (a sleeping bag), experienced the} 
thrill of standing on snow-covered 
peaks. We have burned in the noon+j 
day heat and chilled in the cold nigh} 
and morning air. We drink from thé 
warm chlorinated water of the listeif 
bag in camp and from the wondrousl) 
clear, cold sparkling mountain spring} 
up in the clouds. i | 

These are the troops we train and 
live with and strengthen spiritually adj 
replacements for the famous 10th Divi 
sion of Mountain Troops, who made the 
gallant spearhead for the final vic 
torious campaign for Italy. 

Our place of worship in camp is ou 
outdoor chapel, an olive grove on th 
mountain side. Here we worship in al 
sincerity and truth. We seek the fel 
lowship of Christ, who spent so muc 
of His earthly career upon the moun 
tains, where some of the most significant 
events of His ministry occurred. W 
too have learned to sing and pray an 
meditate upon the mountains. | 


Surrender Day's Rejoicing 


Yesterday started out like any other 
day of rugged training in mountain 
climbing and working with ropes upon 
the cliffs. It was 4.30 P. M., on our wa} 
back to camp, that we heard the bell 
ringing from the village churches, 
Could this part of the war be over? 

Our Commanding Officer was there: 
to greet us. Victory and peace had come 
at last to war-torn Europe. Hot, tired, 
perspired, dirty, we seated ourselves 
upon the ground while he addressed us. 
When he said, “Chaplain, take over,” 
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[ spoke briefly on the mercy of God 
against whom we had all transgressed 
and read the 103d Psalm, so full of the 
many things for which we now lifted 
our hearts in prayer, praise and thanks- 
Ziving. After this every one of us got 
on our knees while I led our entire 
outfit in thankful prayer, and asked 
every soldier solemnly to dedicate 
himself to the unfinished task before 
ug for which so many had given “their 
last full measure of devotion.” We 
thanked God for your loyalty to us and 
otayers for us, and your inspiration as 
such good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
| We prayed for a lasting world peace 
oy here and now learning to live peace- 
ally with one another and with all peo- 
oles in the days to come by letting 
Christ live within us unto the glory of 
God, and a joyous brotherhood amongst 
men in the Name and by the power of 
Prince of Peace. 
n the evening, after it grew dark, 
give the boys a little home atmos- 
yhere, I secured permission to have a 
pfire around which we gathered. 
sang good old American com- 
n nity songs from books which I had 
le ured from Special Service. Occa- 
ignally we told a story or two. This 
jong fest kept going till 11 P. M. We 
7 sed it by singing “America.” 


3 eetings by Italian People 

| Today’s celebration we shall never 
orget. We were the honored guests of 
village of 8,000 inhabitants. With a 
and leading our troops, we marched 
ato the village. Never did I see such 
, demonstration given to liberators as 
ae one we Americans were hailed with 
y the Italians. We were showered with 
ses, rose petals, single roses, bunches 
1 roses—white, pink, red, yellow and 
Penge. We were Sie on all sides 
rad from the windows and balconies 
bove. 

At City Hall a remarkable epecth 
as delivered by the mayor and trans- 
ated. It was their tribute to the brave 
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Americans who fought and liberated 
theirscountry from the Nazis. Then all 
our officers and “non-coms” were in- 
vited inside to meet the local officials, 
priests, and Italian officers. Here I was 
called upon to make an impromptu 
speech. I spoke slowly so that every 
word could be immediately translated. 

Returning in a jeep with our C.O. 
and other officers, we were again show- 
ered with roses and acclaimed. The en- 
tire city had turned out. Did the boys 
enjoy it? You should have seen them! 

This evening they returned to “take 
over.” Tomorrow our staff of officers 
will be the guests at a party to be given 
in an Italian home. I am looking for- 
ward to it with keen anticipation of a 
novel experience. So is the Medical 
Officer who shares my tent. 

My only regret is that I did not have 
a film for my movie camera. There was 
so much color and action and interest 
and history! How I did want to share 
it with you back home! 

And yet this will fade into insig- 
nificance when the final victory comes. 
The one great desire of everyone over- 
seas is to come marching home. 

Our American boys are maintaining 
a cheerful spirit. They are swell fel- 
lows to serve, and our American officers 
are a grand bunch to be associated with 
in the service. We are one happy fam- 
ily in the Mountain Troops. I am 
proud to be so completely and delight- 
fully accepted as one of them. 

What my permanent assignment will 
be I don’t know. We are all wondering 
what is next and where we will be sent 
and the nature of our service. 

Until then, I am 

Your Mountain Trooper Chaplain, 

J. St, Ctatr Bousum. 


In next week’s issue, the Service 
story will come from an Eighth Air 
Force Liberator Station where Cap- 
tain Harold R. Gietz, Ch.C., has been 
stationed since August 1942. Mental 
matters are among his responsibilities. 
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Lutheran Service Center in Chungking 


Tue story of the opening of the Lu- 
theran Service Center in Chungking, 
China, is one to make every Lutheran’s 
heart beat with pride. The formal ded- 
ication May 3 marked the end of months 
of intense planning and labor, in the 
course of which almost insuperable dif- 
ficulties were overcome. The result is 
a notable triumph for the persistent 
vision of Dr, Daniel Nelson, Lutheran 
World Convention representative in 
China, and his hard-working staff. All 
the funds were provided by Lutheran 
World Action. 

Since arriving in Chung- 
king over a year ago to 
look after the needs of the 
orphaned Lutheran missions 
in China, Dr. Nelson’s great 
ambition had been to estab- 
lish a Lutheran Service 
Center for the benefit of 
American soldiers stationed 
there. This was to be com- 
bined with a general Lu- 
theran Church headquar- 
ters in China’s capital, to 
provide direction for such 
activities as work among 


By PAUL C. EMPIE 


Lutheran students, a seminary, a pub- 
lication house and the program for or-] 
phaned missions. 


Dr. Nelson's Story | 
Weeks of searching ran into months i 
before the break came. Dr. Nelsan’si 
description of this project follows: “The 
much talked of Chungking Lutherar 
Service Center project was given new 
impetus when suddenly a new hous¢ 
on Pace An Road became available. W 
had already investigated this ideal site 
but were told that the building wher 


Dr. Daniel Nelson, China Relie! 
Director of the Lutheran World 
Convention and Director of the 
Service Center for Americar 
service men in Chungking, lead 
in the official opening of the 
Center. 


(At left) Dr: R. Mortensen o+ 
the American Bible Society anc 
Miss Clara Jones, hostess, hel 
to "refresh'' American M. P. non 
coms at the Service Center. Dr; 
Nelson, at rear, greets Mr, Arne 
Bendetz of the YMCA. 


| 
| 
| 
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| completed would be used by the War 
| Production Board. For some reason 
| this plan did not carry through. As 
| soon as we heard that this place was 
| available, we made a tentative agree- 
} ment to rent the whole second floor 
| with its seven rooms for a Service 
Center. 

“We have reserved two rooms for 
Offices. The reading room is the coziest 
i place in town. The wicker furniture is 
1 trimmed in green to match the cur- 
| tains. The Army has supplied us with 
| some magazines. What we really need 
1 
i 
.: 
: 


are religious magazines. Can you help 
s? The recreation room is quite 
rge. Ping pong and various games 
e available to those who wish to play. 
We have several writing desks for the 
| gonvenience of the GI.’s. The altar 
| for the prayer room will soon be ready. 
) Some of the boys come and ask for 
| prayer before they start out on a dan- 
| gerous mission. 
“We expect to plan Lyceum courses 
! mce a week which will include con- 
erts in both western and Chinese 
usic; lectures on Chinese culture and 
istory, etc. There is a vast reservoir 
f talent in this city with its 23 univer- 
ities and colleges. Our shower bath 
s about the only one in town. The 
offee room is taking shape rapidly, 
nd we expect to serve coffee, dough- 
uts and light refreshments. 
“We now have Miss Otelia Hendrick- 
on of the Covenant Missionary Society, 
who has consented to be matron. She 
is very efficient and capable. Miss Clara 
Jones of Lutheran United Mission is 
also here and has promised to help us 
for several months. Mr. Daniel Chu, 
college man, and son of the Rev. Chu 
.Hao-jan, is our recreational director. 
He speaks English well and will also 
‘act as interpreter for the boys. The 
‘Rev. Chu Hao-jan is pastor of the 
Chungking Lutheran congregation and 
‘former president of the Lutheran 
Church of China. Several U. S. Army 
officers have been down to see our 
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place and seem pleased. In fact, they 
encourage us to start centers in other 
parts of China. If you are able to send 
us personnel and budget there is no 
reason why ‘we cannot expand our 
service in the future.” 


Pressing Problems 

Meanwhile, the other work must go 
on. Minutes of the fourth meeting of 
the Lutheran World Convention China 
Relief Committee reveal many press- 
ing problems that must be solved some- 
how. One of these is the matter of fur- 
loughs for missionaries whose health 
has been impaired by the long period 
of working overtime under great pres- 
sure and strain. Dr. Nelson reports that 
“immediate action is imperative if lives 
are to be saved for future service in 
China.” He recommends that mission- 
aries who have been on the field for a 
continuous nine-year stretch be granted 
a furlough to America, and adds that 
some have been away from home for 
fourteen years. 

Another project is the proposal to 
open a Bible school at Ankang. The 
reason for it is simple but conclusive. 
“It may seem ridiculous to start a Bible 
school now, but we feel that this very 
project is of paramount importance... 
We are sorely hard up for Chinese 
workers, and by long and bitter experi- 
ence we have finally arrived at the 
conclusion that we cannot as a mission 
entirely rely on getting workers from 
the outside. We must educate them 
ourselves.” 

A still more difficult problem is that 
of retaining contact with mission lead- 
ers in the areas of Japanese infiltration 
and of planning for the operation of 
German missions where the mission- 
aries are still interned. Yet given the 
necessary funds and helpers, we are 
confident that Dr. Nelson will find the 
way. 

We at the home office never cease to 
marvel at the seemingly tireless energy 

(Continued on page 21) 


The Little African is Baptized 


A younc African man and an old 
African woman stood for my firstborn, 
christened Kezele, when he was bap- 
tized. It was in Zorzor, Liberia, Africa, 
Christmas morning, 1943. I performed 
the ceremony before a full congrega- 
tion. The Little African does not know 
what I went through for him that morn- 
ing. 

He was almost three months old 
when he reached his home in the in- 
terior after the long trip* from the 
coast. I immediately went to work, 
Roslyn set up house, and Kezele set up 
court. At first he held audiences only in 
the afternoon; but soon his visitors be- 
came so numerous that he had to de- 
vote part of his morning to them. He 
always received informally, as his dress 
in that early stage of his career was 
limited to that one-piece garment so 
often seen on neighborhood clothes- 
lines in America. But that was all right, 
because many of his young visitors 
wore nothing at all, or at most a thin 
string of beads. Somewhere along the 
way he had learned to smile and wave 
his arms, and he possessed a bubbling 
sort of jargon that he must have picked 
up from the Loma, Kpelle, and Belle 
tribesmen who carried him from the 
coast. With these he entertained. 

One day Dehdeh, a young woman 
from Zorzor, visited him. She had her 
four-month-old baby fastened to her 
back by her wrap-around. Both were 
ushered in by Flumo Ku, Kezele’s 
right-hand man. Smiles were ex- 
changed, Dehdeh clapped her hands in 
amazement over the Little African’s 
fairness and rotundness, and he and 
the wrapped-one exchanged words that 
sounded like “Chug, chug.” In no time 
at all there was a three-way harmony 


* A story of this unique journey appeared in 
THe LuTHERAN under date of Janary 31, 1945. 
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By WESLEY SADLER | 


and Kezele had made two new friends. 
Then Dehdeh, happy and laughing, be-. 
gan to dance around his big play-bed.. 
She shuffled and swayed and waved her 


Two of Kezele's visitors 


arms, and Flumo Ku, African-like, | 
joined in the rhythm by beating time 
on the door with his fingers. The little 
white African and the little black 
African, who was still on his mother’s 
back, smiled and laughed, and the re- 
sult was a miniature bedlam. 


A Visit from the Chief 


Sometimes, however, he conducted 
himself with more reserve and dignity, | 
to be in keeping with the position and 


character of his visitors. One twilight | 
when the sun was well on its way to 
tomorrow and had left behind only a> 


mass of deepening red, an old chief and 
his headwife called to see my firstborn. 


Kezele took one look at the chief and 


knew that the meeting demanded poise 


| 
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and finesse, for the old gentleman was 
important; that was easy to see. His 
gown, an organized pattern of colors, 
was long and flowing and fitted him 


ws. gracefully. His gray beard was twisted 
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into spikes of uneven length, making 
him look almost professorial. His wife, 
though elderly, still had the erect car- 
riage of the African woman. Both 
‘smiled broadly when Flumo Ku opened 
the door to the Little African’s throne 
room. 

The woman proved that she was a 
mother first and a dignified headwife 


} second. She sat down on a low stool, 


took off her headcloth and spread it 
lacross her lap, and held out her arms 
ito receive the first white baby she had 
ever seen. Roslyn wrapped him in a 
cloth which she kept handy for such 
occasions, and placed him in her arms. 
The little fellow looked up into the fa- 
miliar darkness of her face. Then he 


| raised one arm and began to trace the 


wrinkles in her cheek with his finger. 
When he reached her nose, he stopped; 
then he made a sound which he meant 
to be a chuckle but which sounded 
more like a person having hiccups un- 
der water. The man and his wife 
laughed. My little ambassador had the 


| situation well in hand. 


A "Musical" Interview 
Sometimes the visitors brought gifts, 
land then Kezele really let go. Waya 


had made him a xylophone of cotton- 


wood sticks and the trunk of a banana 
tree. Behdaba had given him a mu- 


_sical gourd, and a friend in a near-by 
|) village had sent him a drum. One cool 
'morning four youngsters from the vil- 
‘lage visited him. One of them carried 


a grass bag that jingled when he 


‘walked. It was filled with odds and 
ends like a small boy’s stomach at a 


‘picnic. He opened it and rummaged 
around for considerable time and finally 
brought forth two white cola nuts and 
‘passed them through the bars of the 


/play-bed. One of the other youngsters 
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had a gift of monkey meat wrapped in 
a banana leaf. Kezele could not let 
such a display of affection go unre- 
warded. This was going to be his best 
interview. He started waving his arms, 
and Waya and Behdaba and the drum- 
mer interpreted this as a batonical mo- 
tion to start playing. They began 
pounding, shaking, beating, and singing, 
and in a moment the room was filled— 
no, jammed—with music. The Little 
African loved it; the four little Africans 
began to shuffle their feet; I flinched 
and moved into a corner. African music 
is good, I recognize that, but I have 
never been able to adjust my musical 
sensibilities to its peculiar rhythm. I 
cannot describe the sounds that stormed 
against me that morning, except to say 
that if you get a hurdy-gurdy, a 
merry-go-round, and a fife and drum 
corps together in a tin barn that is 
acoustically engineered to encourage 
echoes, and have the musicians give 
themselves unstintingly to creating vol- 
ume—then you have an idea of what I 
mean by African music. 

Naturally, the people walking near 
the house could not pass without in- 
vestigating, and in a very little while 
about a dozen citizens of all sizes had 
joined us. The African can no more 
resist music than a certain mayor can 
resist fire engines. And as the delight- 
ful (to them) music poured into their 
ears, they started to dance. Around 
and around the play-bed they moved. 
Then they began to chant and clap their 
hands, and I knew by then the music 
was seeping through their pores. It was 
an amazing scene and truly African. I 
believe Kezele enjoyed that interview 
above all others. 

Ten days of that sort of court-hold- 
ing, and the Little African was known 
far and wide. Therefore, when Christ- 
mas arrived, the time announced for 
his baptism in the Zorzor church, the 
people gathered to see him receive 
“God’s Water” on his head. 

(To be concluded next week) 


MUSINGS OF A 


MINISTER’S WIFI 


SUMMER PLANS—Mark Lathrop receives an Invitation 


I STRAINED my ears to hear what Mark 
and Tommy were saying. Tommy’s 
voice fairly squeaked, he was so ex- 
cited. Something momentous must be 
in the air. 

“But, look, Tommy; I don’t see how 
I can. You don’t know my father and 
mother!” 

“T do so; and I know they’d never let 
you miss a chance like this. We’d help 
with the hay and ride the horses and 
milk the cows, maybe.” 

“And for the rest of my life, ’'d hear, 
‘No, Mark, you weren’t responsible 
when we let you start a victory garden. 
You walked off and let it go to weeds.’ ” 

I smiled to myself. His parodying of 
our disciplinary methods was perfect. 
Yet I didn’t quite enjoy being made to 
sound like an ogre. My canning was at 
a point where I could leave it for a 
while. I opened the screen door in 
mock anger. “Planning to neglect your 
garden, eh? Solitary confinement and 
bread and water for you!” 

Mark grinned. Tommy hefted a peb- 
ble toward one of Davy Flint’s pigeons 
that waddled clumsily across the grass. 
“Go ahead and ask her anyhow,” he 
urged, quite as though I weren’t there. 

“Ask her what?” I prompted. 

“The answer is ‘No,’” Mark proph- 
esied, “but here goes. Tommy’s uncle 
wants us to come out to his farm for a 
month. But I can’t go on account of my 
garden. I promised dad that if I dug 
up the back lawn, I’d take good care 
of the pesky plants. So it looks as 
though I’m stuck here for the summer.” 

“It certainly looks that way,” I 
agreed, “unless you can think of some 
other way to have your garden tended.” 

“What’s the matter with Joan?” 
asked Tommy. 

“Her?” Mark snorted. 
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“Her? Look 


| 


after my garden? Huh!” 

So that was it! He didn’t want tj 
trust his precious garden to anyon 
else. Or could it be that he reall| 
didn’t want to go with Tommy? 
didn’t seem possible that any normé 
thirteen-year-old youngster wouldn 
jump at such a chance. Yet the posi 
sibility had to-be considered. 

“T wish we could find a way to a 
range it, Tommy,” I told him quite si 
cerely. “Suppose you give me all thi 
details and we'll talk it~ over witi 
Mark’s father when he comes in.” | 

Tommy needed no second invitatior 
He squatted on his heels, bouncini 
around and nibbling grass stems as 
talked. Mark, perhaps to show he wai 
only the innocent bystander whose fati 
was entirely in our hands, began car | 
wheeling across the lawn, as far as t 
garden. On the return trip he upsé 
Tommy’s balance. Both boys sprawle} 
at my feet for a minute, then sorte 
themselves out and sat down on th 
bottom step. Several times Mark looke 
at me as though trying to transm 
thought waves, but the messagi 
wouldn’t come clear. The only thing 
could do to help him was put off an 
swering Tommy until I’d had a chance 
to talk to Mark alone. 

Just as it was beginning to look a 
though Tommy were going to wai 
right where he was until my husbani 
arrived, he remembered that he ha. 
stopped to see Mark on the way to thi 
store for his mother. He was off in. 
whirl of bicycle wheels and dust. 

Instead of seizing the opportunity 
explain what was on his mind, Mar 

seized his hoe. I went back to m 
kitchen. I thought of the advice o 

of our P.T.A. speakers had offered fa 
dealing with youngsters of Mark’s age 


The Luthera 


“Love them. Feed them. Let them 


alone.” 
The last jars were out of the water 


| bath, and I’d had time to dress before 


nt 


_I heard Jerry whistling in the hall. 
“Those jars on the kitchen table make 
_it look as though the Lathrops might 


“'} eat this winter, after all.” 
f 


' “I hope so. But I won’t brag too 
oon for fear something will spoil.” 
“Superstitious? Be careful or I’ll lec- 
ure you, too.” 

“Too? Have you been out lecturing 
eople this afternoon?” 

“IT certainly have.” 

“You must have enjoyed it. You look 
s pleased as a cat in a creamery.” 
““Enjoy’ isn’t exactly the word, but 
let off some steam, all right. Mrs. 
lint telephoned, you know, that she 
anted to see me. Well, it turned out 
at she wanted me to use my influence 
ith Mrs. Haines to call off the infor- 
ation hounds. People have said things 
o her that hurt her feelings. Other 
eople have looked at her in very queer 
ays. Davy was beginning to notice.” 
“Sounds a bit neurotic, doesn’t it?” 
“More than a bit. Well, I was friendly 


al nd kind but very direct. If Davy is 


oticing anything, it’s because she isn’t 
cting like other mothers. There wasn’t 
chance in a thousand of her meeting 
rs. Haines at the vacation school 


“| losing; but did she come like the other 


arents? She did not. If people are 


it’s because ea are speculating ‘em. 


_, selves, wondering what makes her so 
y stand-offish. And as for her secret grief 
and her desire to get back to normal, 
one of the surest ways to become nor- 
f mal is to act normal.” 


“I suppose that’s true. She’s building 
a wall around herself which I’ve been 


.) quite unable to get through, sorry as I 
j feel for her. And while it may be ir- 


; reverent to be so inquisitive about the 
|, matter, I’ve wondered whether she 
!wasn’t putting the same sort of wall 
, between herself and God.” 
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“That’s exactly what I had in mind.” 

“Let’s have the rest of the story.” 

“Well, as I left, Mrs. Haines was 
waiting for me to come out. She called 
to me from her porch. Perhaps she 
wishes now that she hadn’t.” 

“If you made her any long speeches, 
we'd better make ourselves comfortable 
while you tell me about it.” 

“I didn’t make any long speeches. I 
just enlisted her aid in stopping the 
gossip that was going around town 
about Mrs. Flint. I told her that her 
neighbor had lost her husband in the 
war—quite true, so far as it went. 
There was no need to mention the 
quarrel they’d had before he left home. 
I told her that Mrs. Flint is one of those 
people who in sorrow crave solitude, 
and that I firmly believed that if peo- 
ple would stop pestering her, she would 
come to church and take her place in 
the community.” 

“What did she say?” 

“There wasn’t much that she could 
say. And I didn’t stay to smooth things 
over. She’ll just have to learn to con- 
trol her tongue. I’d be failing in my 
pastoral duty if I didn’t try to help 
her.” Only the twinkle in his eye 
mocked the sternness of his speech. 

“You know,” I mused, “I begin to 
think Mark is right.” 

“About what?” 

“That you wouldn’t let him off tend- 
ing his garden in order to spend a 
month on Tommy’s uncle’s farm.” 

“Did he say that?” 

“That’s what he told Tommy.” 

“Well, I did lay it on pretty thick 
when he wanted to dig up such a big 
part of that back lawn; but a month 
on a farm! That would be a fine ex- 
périence. What did you say about it?” 

“He didn’t ask me except while 
Tommy was here. I said we'd talk it 
over, and let the Hartmans know.” 

“Where is he?” 

“He’s out in the garden.” 

“T’]] wander out and let him talk to 
me about it.” 
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Erfurt University’s Alumnus, Class of 1900 | 


Martin Luther Prepared for the Practice of Law, Chose the Church 
By IVAN H. HAGEDORN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Wy, Professor, do you uncover 
your head and bow to your scholars, 
upon entering the classroom?” This 
question was timidly asked by a stu- 
dent of Prof. John Trebonius, whose 
custom it was to show this deference to 
the boys who composed his class in 
the celebrated school in Eisenach. Cer- 
tainly, such condescension on the part 
of a professor toward his pupils was 
most unusual for those pedantic times, 
and demanded an explanation. The old 
professor beamed, and kindly made 
answer: “Among you boys there are 
men who will one day make burgo- 
masters, chancellors, doctors and mag- 
istrates. Though you do not see them 
now invested with the badges of their 
dignities, one should nevertheless show 
them the respect befitting the positions 
they will one day occupy.” 

Among the members of that class was 
Martin Luther. We can believe that 
this youth was mightily encouraged by 
the words of his beloved teacher. It 
would become more than ever his high 
ambition to make the most of his scho- 
lastic opportunities. It was not long 
before the vigor of his intellect, the 
liveliness of his imagination, and the 
excellence of his memory placed him 
among the leaders of his class. His 
proficiency in the languages, in elo- 
quence, and in poetry were early dis- 
cernible. 

Quite naturally, the young Luther, 
having tasted something of the joys of 
knowledge, was possessed with a burn- 
ing desire to seek further enlighten- 
ment. He signed for the university. 
And scarcely less than the vision of 
John Trebonius was the vision of Hans 
Luther, the father of this youthful lover 
of learning. That rugged son of the 
Harz Mountains who toiled and sweated 
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at the furnaces of Eisleben, saw pill 
tures in his mind of how his son wou 
fill places of honor among his felloy 
citizens, gaining the favor of princi 
and coming under the good will of t 
emperor himself. And so Hans Luthe@ 
the peasant of Thuringia, would se 
his son to the finest university in 
Germany—Erfurt. In Luther’s time, 
had won renown as the center of t 
newer humanistic studies. 


At a Center of Learning 

To the university of Erfurt, Mart 
Luther came in May 1501. Upon 
arrival, he promptly presented hims 
at the desk of the registrar, and wi 
cold cash paid his full tuition. He w 
entered upon the books as “Martin 
Ludher ex Mansfeld.” We can belie 
that the money paid out that day re 
resented the good honest toil of h 
peasant father. Taking quarters in t 
dormitory called “The Burse of 
George,” Luther, then a youth 
eighteen, found himself in the mid: 
of many youths who had come fror 
the vicinity of Thuringia, his boyho 
home. Writing to a friend, about th 
time, he said, “I am settled at colleg 
as happily as possible.” 

It was a common saying, “He whi 
wishes to study well must study < 
Erfurt.” Entering upon a_ gener 
philosophical course, which include 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, and physic 
sciences, and moral philosophy, Luthe 
applied himself with full diligence. H 
began each day by invoking God t 
bless his labors. He would always say 
“Earnest prayer is more than half th 
study.” Following his personal devo 
tions, he would go to church. Upo 
his return, he was ready for work. |] 
was not long before he became know 


The Luthere 


among his fellow students as “The 
\ , |Philosopher.’ *s Unlike so many students 
/ \of his time, he was not content to learn 
ay rote. He would endeavor to fathom 
she thoughts, embrace the spirit, and 
appropriate the wisdom of his subjects. 
Luther entertained the highest re- 
“spect and affection for his professors. 
‘The ones that he held in greatest es- 
“eem were Jodocus Trutvetter of 
“\Pisenach and Bartholomew Arnold of 
singen. In later years, Luther praised 
4 e former as “The Prince of Dialec- 


is not surprising that the ae 
d thoroughness, so evident in the 
young Luther, should have brought 
‘jim far up in his class. Upon receiving 
is master’s degree, out of a class os 


the end of his days, was proud of the 
“act that he was a graduate of Erfurt. 


“he Bible's Influences 
| Each moment that the young Luther 
Jeould spare from his studies he would 
-ospend in the university library. Books 
‘jin those days were scarce, and to have 
sthecess to the great treasure house the 
‘§many books provided was indeed a rich 
| privilege. One day, when about twenty 
pigrears of age, Martin Luther was turn- 
ag over some books, in order to learn 
jpheir titles, when he came upon one 
hin bore the simple legend, “The 
@3ible.” Unfamiliar as yet with both the 
-/Jebrew and Greek languages, the Bible 
sivhich caught his eye was doubtless one 
jf the translations of Jerome. Upon 
#loser examination, Luther was amazed 
o find that the book contained some- 
thing beyond the fragments known as 
he Gospel and Epistle lessons, which 
ere regularly read at the worship 
.}ervices. Lo, here were chapters, en- 
_}ire books, of whose significance he had 
fever even dreamed! 
_| The simplicity of the Bible captured 
line imagination of the young student. 
3 College is always a great place to 
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find one’s self. One then begins to see 
things differently. And it was not long 
before young Luther found himself 
struggling with the major problems of 
life. During his earlier years, his 
father’s strength of will was the shaping 
influence of his life. However, from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age, he 
had been away from the parental home. 
Maturity was casting its mantle over 
him. With an independence which be- 
came increasingly marked, he began 
to weigh the important matter of a 
future career. A native sensitiveness 
to religion began to assert itself. The 
horror of sin and its punishment sha- 
dowed his life more and more. Slowly 
the vision of an eternal cdiling broke 
upon him. And as the months of study 
drew to a close, the strong will of his 
father gradually was submerged by the 
sense of compulsion to give himself into 
the hands of God. 


Career Anticipated 

Hans Luther had anticipated the 
completion of his son’s studies, leading 
to the bachelor’s degree. When the first 
stages of his preparation were com- 
pleted, Martin Luther was presented 
by his father with a fine copy of the 
necessary but expensive “Corpus 
Juris.” Hans Luther was rightly proud 
of his son, who had graduated with the 
degree of bachelor of arts, well toward 
the head of his class. In accord with 
the will of his father, he entered the 
School of Law at the university in May 
1505. 

Luther availed himself of such activ- 
ities as were provided at the university 
above and beyond those that were re- 
quired for the receiving of a degree. 
Luther was ever fond of music, and in 
“The Burse of St. George” there would 
often ring out the sound of ringing 
laughter. Always a leader, Luther was 
the center of the dormitory activities. 
A happy student, he thoroughly en- 
joyed singing with the boys of Thu- 
ringia. He often was referred to as 
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“the musician. WHMe Was i:00K€Q Upvil 
by all as a “aively, genial comrade.” 
The good times that he enjoyed af- 
forded him relief from his severe la- 
bors. As well as being a good singer, 
Luther was also skilful with the lute. 

The University of Erfurt was gaining 
quite a reputation as a center for the 
humanistic studies, and Luther counted 
among his friends a number of the 
younger humanists. The classical 
writers, however, attracted him, not so 
much because of linguistic or aesthetic 
interests, but primarily for the worldly 
wisdom that he found in their writings. 
He enriched his mind with many preg- 
nant sentences and brilliant images, 
drawn from, humanistic sources. There 
was a sort of league or fraternity or- 
ganized around one Conrad Mutianus, 
canon of Gotha, to which a number of 
the students belonged. But Luther 
never joined. He contented himself 
with being the president of the Debat- 
ing Club and a hearty participant in 
all social activities; but he never al- 
lowed his social life to interfere with 
his pursuit of learning. Indeed, so ex- 
cessive was his application to his books, 
that very shortly before graduation he 
became so dangerously ill that he felt 
sure that he was to be called away from 
the scenes of his earthly labors. 


An Inner Voice 


One must take note of formative in- 
fluences in Luther’s life, during his 
college years, other than those which 
were the direct result of his studies. 
Often, while in attendance at the im- 
pressive services in the great cathedral 
in Erfurt, he was seized with a divine 
restlessness, which lingered long after 
he returned to the dormitory. The great 
preacher there sounded upon his heart- 
strings like an organ breathing a loud 
Amen. More and more, in his mind, 
he was growing to realize that religion 
was the one thing needful. Increas- 
ingly, he felt God’s displeasure against 
sin, and wondered if he himself pos- 
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things, he knew that he must find sal- 
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vation. In short, he was’ beginning to} 
show the rudiments of the theologian. 

In 1505, the year that he took his J 
first degree, a great plague ravaged | 
Germany. Young Luther was obliged | 
to grapple with the thought of death. 


Two of his own brothers were victims 
of the plague. The brightness and the 


joy of his nature, became shadowed by > 
doubts and fears, and when, about two 


weeks before graduation, a dear class- 
mate was claimed by the Grim Reaper, 
Luther became greatly alarmed. After 
making a short visit home, he was re- 
turning again to Erfurt, when at Stot- 
terheim he was’ caught in a terrific 
thunderstorm. He was knocked from 
his horse by a bolt of lightning. In 
great fear of instant death, he vowed 
to give his life to God. He prayed for 


St. Anna to save him, vowing that he | 


would become a monk. Lightning and 
the near prospect of death and the 
judgment had now completely broken 
the power of his father’s will over him. 


Completion and Commencement 

At last Commencement Day arrived. 
Luther, along with others, garbed in 
cap and gown, marched through the 
streets of Erfurt in solemn procession. 
He afterwards spoke of it as a moment 
of majesty and splendor. 

A most interested spectator was Hans 
Luther, his father. We can believe that 
the young man in the procession, upon 
whom he had fixed his gaze, was greatly 
blurred by the tears which dimmed the 
old man’s eyes. What pride and joy 
were his! His son was to be one of the 
greatest lawyers in all Germany. The 
ambition to make him just that had 
provided the incentive which made him 
a most substantial citizen of Mansfeld, 
the owner of two smelting furnaces. 
With the glad occasion over, Hans 
Luther once again returned to Mans- 
feld and his glowing furnaces, a proud 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Caring for the Churchs Children 


The Board of Trustees of the Lutheran Orphanage of the South, Salem, Virginia 


THE approval of a budget of $43,900 for 
the next fiscal year and the re-election of 
the officers of the Board of Trustees and 
members of the Executive Committee 
highlighted the annual meeting’ of the 
Board of the Lutheran Orphanage of the 
South, at Salem, Virginia, June 12. 

Officers re-elected include: Judge J. 
Lindsey Almond, Jr., president, of Roa- 
noke; T. Paul Rhyne, vice-president, of 
Greensboro, N. C.; the Rev. Paul L. Royer, 
secretary, of Bluefield, W. Va.; J. F. Mor- 
ton, assistant secretary, of Salem; and 
C. M. Speese, treasurer, of Roanoke. 

Members re-elected to the executive 
committee include: S. Chester Markley, 
Salem; the Rev. Malcolm L. Minnick, 
Salem; H. C. Schatz, Parr, S. C.; the Rev. 
B. J. Wessinger, Hickory, N. C.; E. E. 
Whisnant, Hickory, N. C.; and the Rev. 
G. W. McClannahan, Bessemer City, N. C. 

Approval of the $43,900 budget repre- 
‘sented an increase of approximately $4,500 
over last year’s budget. 
| In presenting the President’s Report, 
Judge Almond declared that “the Lutheran 
Orphanage of the South is in the strongest 
‘condition of its history and the spirit of 
the Church is behind the Home. 

“The total assets, from all funds,” he 
said, “amount to $419,794.34. This means 
that the total assets of the Home have 
been increased during the past year in 
the amount of $39,243.41. Therefore, it is 
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an indication that we are reaching out in 
an effort to render a larger and better 
service. ... It is my hope that eventually 
the Home will have an Endowment Fund 
of a million dollars.” 

At present the Endowment Fund of the 
Home is $100,023.44, a substantial increase 
from the $86,046.44 reported last year. Of 
this amount approximately $70,000 is in 
liquid assets. ° 

Superintendent T. C. Rohrbaugh, in his 
annual report, made several recommenda- 
tions which were adopted by the board. 
These included: the employment of the 
National Lutheran Council’s welfare de- 
partment to make a survey of the needs 
of the Home—this matter was referred to 
the executive committee with power to act 
at its discretion; that vaccination against 
smallpox and immunization against diph- 
theria and typhoid be required of every 
child before admittance to the Home—ap- 
proved unanimously; the flat increase of 
$5 per month of the salaries of all mem- 
bers of the staff—also approved. 

During the presentation of the superin- 
tendent’s report, Mr. Rohrbaugh stated 
“last year’s contributions to the Home 
($36,343.13) represent the largest amount 
ever received for current expenses in any 
one fiscal year, and for the first time the 
Home has been able to operate without 
encroaching on other funds for current 

(Continued on page 35) 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


FEEDING THE HUNGRY 

Read Romans 6:19-23; Mark 8:1-9. 

In this practical age people are not 
satisfied with preachments and profes- 
sions. They want evidences of worth- 
whileness; they demand results rather 
than theories. Religion becomes a 
mockery when it “passes by on the 
other side” the sick and wounded, the 
homeless and the hungry. Genuine 
Christianity attempts to eradicate spe- 
cific ills, but it goes deeper and roots 
out sin as the source of all evils. The 
mission of the church includes the feed- 
ing of the hungry, but its chief con- 
cern is the satisfaction of spiritual 
needs and the gaining of eternal life. 


If I send them away fasting to their 
homes, they will faint on the way; and 
some of them are come from far. Mark 8:3. 

Recocnizinc Human NEEps. Jesus 
cared especially for His immediate dis- 
ciples, but He also “had compassion on 
the multitude.” Christian love is ex- 
pansive. It seeks to aid the needy 
everywhere and in all regards. As said 
Dr. Reinartz, “The church must be hu- 
manity regarding, with one hand on 
the cross and the other hand in the 
sea, symbolizing the fact that Christ 
must come to all shores.” The Chris- 
tian should not waste time in arguing 
about what’s wrong with others, but 
should be vitally concerned about 
righting the wrong—in one’s self as in 
others. We should be concerned not so 
much about how rich or how strong we 
are as a nation but how well we use 
what we have and are in service to the 
multitudes in a needy world. 


Whence shall one be able to fill these 
men with bread here in a desert place? 
Mark 8:4. 

CO-OPERATIVE PLANNING. “In a desert 
place” were 4,000 hungry people. 
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—By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


Facing them were twelve friends who 
wanted to help but who had only a 
snack for one family. Yet Jesus was 
there, and He saw farther—for beyond | 
the material lack He recognized the re- 
sources and the power of the Creator 
Infinite. The divine blessing, He knew, 
could cut the red tape of nature and 
by-pass the farmer, the miller, and the 
baker with multiplied loaves and fishes. 
International conferences have made 
great strides in planning to feed the © 
hungry millions -in the world’s desert 
places. Dr. Frank Crane expressed the 
growing conviction of increasing num- 
bers in America that “greater than the 
U.S.A. is humanity.” 


And they ate, and were filled: and they 
took up of broken pieces that remained 
over seven baskets. Mark 8:8. 

ProvipING ADEQUATELY. Scientific 
farming with modern methods and 
equipment is one of the outstanding 
goals of international planners and 
economists in dealing with the problem 
of securing more food, with greater 
health and prosperity, for the starving 
and depressed in all lands. “Victory 
gardens” may be duplicated in every 
country. But “in all God’s little cor- 
ners of the world,” spiritual as well as 
material wellbeing can be enhanced 
not only by concerted efforts under the 
new international charter, but even 
more by the blessing of God upon 
Christian missions. 


And they sat down in ranks, by hun- 
dreds, and by fifties. ... And he gave to 
the disciples to set before them. Mark 
6:40, 41. 

DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMATICALLY. In 
such a world as ours order is an essen- 
tial quality. Marshall Field, III, after 
receiving the last installment of many 
millions from an inheritance of 175 
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millions, remarked, “I am willing to 
risk my fortune in a new American 
order,’ and, “We have got to make 
democracy work here.’ And he has 
backed his words with active efforts and 
much money in the furtherance of 
slum clearance, child welfare projects, 
land care of European refugee chil- 
al dren. Business methods, with ded- 
“| Jicated talent and means, must be put 
into humanitarian channels to get 
worth-while results. “The Bible prom- 
i lises no loaves to the loafer.’ When 
tt Jesus handed full baskets to His dis- 
“| \ciples that the contents might be dis- 
tributed to the needy, He had the re- 
icipients grouped systematically, and 
ia definite duty was assigned to each. 


The wages of sin is death; but the free 
‘gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus 
N | our Lord. Romans 6:23. 
| SATISFYING ETERNALLY. “It isn’t what 
'you have in your basket that makes 
-you thankful and happy, but what you 
have in your heart.” That which most 
satisfies is not a good living but a good 
i life. It is better to gain eternal life than 
| a life of successful money-getting; to 
/save one’s soul than save a fortune; to 
receive and distribute God’s “free gift” 
of salvation than to slave for self-ad- 
-vancement and die as sin’s wage-earn- 
‘ers. Of the early Christians it is re- 
‘corded that their joy was unbounded 
‘when they broke bread together, not 
because of the abundance of food and 
| hospitality but because of their spiritual 
| satisfaction in the Holy Communion. 


HeaveNty Father, Who art more 
_ ready to give than we are to ask: We 
_ thank Thee for all the manifestations 
of Thy loving care. Help us that we 
may grow in the grace of giving and 
may follow in the steps of the Master, 
Who went about doing good. Help us 
to be ever mindful of the hungry and 
the distressed, and in supplying their 
temporal wants to minister likewise to 
their spiritual! needs. Amen. 
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Lutheran Service Center 
in Chungking 
(Continued from page 11) 

and enthusiasm of our China represen- 
tatives. They work twelve hours a day 
(at least!) in great heat and discom- 
fort. Dr. Nelson writes—and one can 
almost see the wry smile on his face— 
“I have never been so busy in my life. 
Besides getting the work of the Lu- 
theran Orphaned Mission on a work- 
ing basis it was the privilege of the 
Lutheran World Convention to be the 
promoter of several union projects 
such as the Chungking Lutheran Semi- 
nary, the Lutheran Board of Publica- 
tion, and the Chungking Lutheran 
Congregation which now numbers 300 
members. And now we are grappling 
with the Service Center.” 

Let’s all dig deep in our pockets 
again, and come up with generous gifts 
for Lutheran World Action. 


Erfurt University’s Alumnus, 


Class of 1505 


(Continued from page 18) 

and happy man, for his son, Martin, 
having completed his bachelor’s work 
in accord with his father’s desires, had 
embarked upon the final lap of study 
to fit him for the practice of law. 

However, the joy of Hans Luther was 
short-lived, for his son, at the age of 
twenty-one, made a momentous deci- 
sion. Inviting his university friends to 
his room, he entertained them right 
royally. The occasion was enlivened 
with music, and gay and witty talk. 
Just as his friends were giving way to 
the festivities, Luther announced his 
intentions of entering the monastery to 
become a priest. Hard as it was to 
make such a declaration, we can be 
sure it was even harder for him to pen 
a letter to his father, telling his sire 
that he was going to study theology 
instead of law. 
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Heros the Vesk 


Amonec the several forces that give 
life and vigor to democracy in the 
United States is its public school sys- 
tem. And among the forms of protec- 
tion with which our schools have been 
surrounded, one notes the meticulous 
guardianship which has kept them free 
from sponsorship of special interests 
and parties. Frequent efforts have been 
made to introduce influences that would 
create sentiment in favor of social, eco- 
nomic, or political “improvements” in 
our way of life, but so far no “ism” has 
been knowingly permitted to find its 
way into our educational policy. 

So insistent has been this recognition 
of education as the sole objective of 
our public school system, that nu- 
merous proposals for auxiliary activ- 
ities have been refused. Even federal 
subsidies to schools are viewed with 
suspicion and parochial institutions of 
education that seek a share in money 
received through taxes have so far 
been denied participation. 

The reason for this negative attitude 
is the knowledge that some sort of em- 
phasis is an: inevitable product of school 
training. In many countries, the gov- 
ernment retains its place and nature by 
the kind of citizenship that issues from 
its influential educational institutions. 
In other countries, the church either 
consciously or unconsciously puts an 
exaggerated valuation on priests and 
ecclesiastical authority. The parochial 
mind is not broad enough to encourage 
individual and collective forms of free- 
dom. This holds for all parochialism. 

We are just now surprised that so 
many of our citizens should seem to 
approve a universal draft policy. Surely 
our “high up” military leaders realize 
that a militarized America is not what 
we are endeavoring to preserve by this 
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second World War. Yet universal con- 
scription would inevitably alter the 


character of this nation if the schooling | 
which is being advocated in the bil | 


now pending is allowed to pass. Note 
communism and atheism in Russia. 

Tue LUTHERAN urges its readers tc 
keep in touch with their senators anc 
congressmen while this draft bill is 
pending. We are not suggesting ser- 
mons but letters and responses to those 
who ask help in killing the bill. Why, 
near the successful close of a terrible 
conflict, should we get set for anothe1 
by equipment to challenge resort tc 
weapons of conflict, we cannot under- 
stand. 


NEEDED—A NEUTRAL 


SEVERAL years ago, that is, at a date 
prior to Pearl Harbor and the entrance 
of the United States into the conflict, 
President F. D. Roosevelt was speaking 
to editors of church papers relative to 
drafting a just and permanent treaty 
of peace. He said, as we recall his com- 
ments, that a neutral power should be 
a participant in the deliberations from 
which peace treaties and international 
agreements issue. 

The obstacles “to justice tempered 
with mercy” which affect the decisions 
of combatants are covetousness, anger, 
humiliation and fear. Obviously the 
neutral is not subjected to these in- 
fluences. Furthermore, not being di- 
rectly involved in the conflict, the 
neutral is likely to discern and appraise 
qualities in a vanquished foe which it 
is wise to re-establish and re-inforce. 
Time will tell to what extent the San 
Francisco discussions rose above the 
prejudices and inequities of former ef- 
forts at the adjustment of international 
differences. 
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WHEN IS A HYMN LUTHERAN? 

Ir will not have escaped the notice 
of the diligent readers of THe LUTHERAN 
and of those who have read the Min- 
utes of the 1944 ULCA Convention, 
that a committee is again at workeon a 
revision of our Hymnal as it is found 
in part two of our Common Service 
Book. The parent collection contained 
578 hymns plus nineteen “alternate 
melodies” titled an appendix. This 
hymnal was the product of a joint 
“pre-merger” committee, whose work 
was issued in 1917. The present work 
of revision is in response to expressed 
wishes from congregations and their 
musicians. It indicates the lively inter- 
est of a vigorous body of Christians 
for whom the hymns placed at their 
disposal are a confession of faith, a 
medium of communion with God, and 
an expression of the people’s attitude 
toward poems and melodies—sacred, 
not secular—and suitable for use in 
public worship. 

The hymnal now under revision is 
the product of a committee who ex- 
amined thousands of poems and tunes 
and made selections from among them 
by subjecting each to certain rules. 
Some of these requirements for selec- 
tion are “general” in their application. 
For example, the language of every 
hymn’s words must be English. If the 
original is Greek, Latin, German, 
Scandinavian or French, then an ap- 
proved translation must be available. 
Much consideration is given to the 
quality of the poetry. It must be ad- 
justable to music; that is, its words, 
lines, and stanzas must reflect rhythm, 


contain an easily discernible tune, and 


inspire a harmonic setting that has mu- 
sical merit but is also qualified to pro- 
vide the company of believers with a 
medium for communing with God. And 
while there are auxiliary uses for our 
hymnals, their dominant place in the 
church is for the congregation’s sing- 
ing. 

We acquiesce in the Hymnal Com- 
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mittee’s explanation of their admission 
of poems and tunes into our hymnals 
for historical reasons, or as memorials 
to some esteemed church leader. But 
the quality which the majority of the 
selections must have is expressed in 
the term “singability.” If after a rea- 
sonable degree of explaining and prac- 
tice the people do not like the words 
or the tune, or both, the selection is a 
museum piece. 

Broad standards of taste are entitled 
to some priority, and the combination 
of melody and poem must not be over 
the heads of the people. It is also with- 
in the rights of those who sit in the 
pews to insist that current musical 
fashions which appeal to a few whose 
musical culture is above that of the 
average worshiper, shall not crowd out 
the so-called “old-fashioned” sacred 
songs. 

The prescription, “It must be Lu- 
theran,” is an ambiguous declaration, 
which is sometimes used to justify ex- 
clusion of hymns of merit. Christian 
faith, if fervent, affects the emotions 
of believers assembled for united 
prayer, petition and praise, and seeks 
expression. The Lutheran worshiper’s 
musical medium of communion with 
God must not only be adequate for his 
“singing and making melody in his 
heart,’ but it must recognize the in- 
fecting quality of music. A good hymn 
and its tune are the means of inspiring 
the company of believers toward fel- 
lowship in the faith. If, after a proper 
degree of attention to learning the tune 
and apprehending the significance of 
the words, the congregation “does not 
like the hymn,” somewhere a correc- 
tion is due. Maybe the organist has not 
played it in correct time and phrasing. 
Or maybe there is lack of unison among 
the singers. Maybe to most of those 
present it has no appeal. 

Whatever the fault, it is not Lu- 
theran. No hymn is Lutheran which 
the people cannot use to edification in 
worship. 
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SCHOOL LESSON. 


ky Nathan R. Melhorn 


Property and Kinsmen’s Adjustments Thereto 


Abraham's Partnership with His Nephew, Lot, Dissolved for the 
Sake of Economic Peace 
Sunday School Scripture for July 22: Genesis, Chapters 13-15 


THE CHURCH 


WE were taught in our youth in both Sunday and weekday schools that the earliest 
form of government among mankind was classified as patriarchal. That is, the father, 
the grandfather, or the great-grandfather, was the source of final authority. By this 
system, while Terah, the father of Abraham, was alive, he was the head of the clan. 
On his death, the eldest son, Abraham, became chief (sheikh).~-To a considerable extent 


obligations to, and recognition by, younger 
sons, their children and “households” of 
the oldest ruler were part of the system. 
The system had advantages; it avoided 
the establishment of old age insurance, 
but there were also weaknesses. In the 
Genesis narrative it is made plain that 
both Lot and Abraham had property in 
the form of bondmen and bondmaidens, 
flocks and herds, and a form of priority 
for possession of land. It was not an out- 
right title, because those involved were 
“nomads.” They moved from area to area, 
claiming wells for their livestock and 
shrines at which to conduct their worship. 


Interclan Contentions 

Rivalries “to exercise authority” were 
of frequent occurrence; not among the 
principals, but among people of lesser 
rank who counted it a duty to defend their 
sheikh in his claim upon the oases in their 
grazing lands. Fighting was an expression 
of government by force, and the herds- 
men of Lot and of Abraham came fre- 
quently into collision. 

It is a legitimate use of the inspired 
text to see a degree of symbolism in the 
incidents that are narrated in Genesis 13- 
15. Thus Lot stands for the younger gen- 
eration in distinction from the older, more 
conservative Abraham, who saw from ex- 
perience the broader effects of the quar- 
rels between their respective clans. That 
Lot was inclined toward welcoming a fight 
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is indicated in the fourteenth chapter of | 
Genesis, which tells of his involvement in 
a local war, of his being captured and later 
released by the intervention of his uncle. 

This war is sometimes described as a | 
conflict of four kings against five, in which 
the five were defeated, though Lot was on 
their side. As was customary, the victors 
carried away captives and property; but 


when news of his nephew’s unhappy fate 
reached Abraham, he summoned his own 
bodyguard and pursued the victorious 
army. Having overtaken it, he, by suc- 
cessful strategy, not only released Lot | 
from captivity but recaptured the spoils | 
of the battle in which the four kings had | 
been victors. In this narrative particular 
mention is made of the fact that Lot lived | 
in Sodom. Later the wickedness of that 
city is pictured and Lot’s hesitation in 
fleeing from its destruction is stressed. 
A moral connection is remotely but un- 
mistakably indicated in Lot’s conduct as 
head of the clan. 


Power in Government 

The Sunday School Commission’s title 
for this lesson is, “Abraham’s Practice of 
Brotherhood.” It is a legitimate heading 
in that it reminds the reader of the Bible 
of the obligations of the members of a 
family to each other. But it is also oppor- 
tune at least to mention forms of govern- 
ment with which the national life of the 
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Hebrews has made us familiar. The first 
of these is Patriarchal. 

There is precedent for calling the sec- 
ond regime of the Chosen People a the- 
ocracy. This means their recognition of 
their God as the head of their government. 
In substance, on their release from Egypt, 
they were given visible evidence of the 
divine presence by means of the cloud by 
day and of the fire by night. Moses was 
more the interpreter of God and His will 
than the revealer of Him. 

Periodically there have been efforts to 
restore a similar relationship between gov- 
ernment and God. The divine right of 


kings was stoutly championed following 
the Reformation. Prior to the sixteenth 
century the supremacy of the priest over 
the secular prince was successfully claimed 
by popes and patriarchs. The present 
trend is toward recognition of government 
“by the people”; that is, Democracy. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


July 16-22 
besa Called to be a Blessing. Genesis 
Abraham Worships God. Genesis 12:6-8. 
Abraham a Man of Faith. Hebrews 11:8-10. 
Th. God’s Purpose for Joshua. Joshua 1:1-9. 
F. Prayer for God’s Guidance. Psalm 25:1-5. 
Sat. Prayer for God’s Presence. I Kings 8:57-61. 
S. The Ever-present God. Psalm 139:7-12. 
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News and Views on the Uniform Lessons 


WE have talked with thousands of teach- 
ers and officers of our Sunday schools in 
more than half of the synods of the Church. 

We promised to give you the comments 
these workers have made. Here they are. 


Unfavorable 
1. The lessons have attempted to cover 


too much. This applies especially to the 
April-June quarter. 

2. The lessons require too much study. 

3. The language is too difficult. 

4. Use of the Bible is required in the 
preparation of the lessons and in the class. 

5. The outline for teaching is not clear 
enough. 

6. The problems presented for discus- 
sion are often too big for the average 
worker to tackle, and they deal with 
questions which are too involved in cur- 
rent life. 

7. In a few cases the interpretation of 
the Bible shows evidence of a study of 
modern criticism. 

8. Several times the authors have pre- 
sented the bad as well as the good side of 
some beloved Bible characters. 

9. There are not enough illustrations. 


Favorable 
1. We have never had as much actual 


study of the Bible in our Church. 
2. The questions asked and the prob- 
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lems raised have provoked real discussion. 
Our pupils are interested. 


3. The appearance of the books has 
been greatly improved. 
4. The pupils like the lessons even 


though the teachers growl a bit about pre- 
paring them, 

5. For the first time the Bible is pre- 
sented so that our people can apply it to 
present-day life and the interpretation of 
life. 

6. The new lessons stop the practice of 
reading a verse and then saying the same 
thing over again in different words. These 
lessons make us study the Bible as it pre- 
sents questions in their entirety, not verse 
by verse. They give us the whole picture. 

As this column is being written the 
Board is meeting in its regular semi-an- 
nual meeting. The comments on both 
sides will be studied. How would you 
like to be a member of the Board and 
make decisions? 


Teaching Thoughts for July 22, 1945 

1. The best leader is neither a bully nor 
a dictator. 

2. The best leader is also the best fol- 
lower—of the highest ideals. 

3. Selfishness has caused every war. 
The unselfish have paid the cost of every 
war. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE | 


George Washington Carver— Psalm 8 


Mary, the mother of George, belonged 
to the Carvers. In one of the beastly raids 
that followed the confusion of reconstruc- 
tion days, she was carried off with George, 
a puny babe in arms. And that was the 
end of the story so far as Mary was con- 
cerned. George’s father had been killed 
in an accident before he was born. Moses 
Carver did secure the return of the babe, 
repaying the neighbor who stole him with 
a horse. 

As George grew, he showed all th 
peculiarities of genius: he was always 
curious about what he saw, particularly 
about things that grew. He had a secret 
place in the woods where he kept all 
kinds of plants, and began early to clas- 
sify them and to learn how to make them 
grow. 

He was dreadfully poor, but never 
seemed to be concerned about it. He 
treasured everything that others might 
waste, and was orderly in his care of 
everything he possessed. 

He wandered from place to place seek- 
ing education. Several families took him 
in, and his ability to clean and cook made 
him welcome. He was also full of fun, 
clever at singing and telling stories, and 
was such an appealing, helpless sort of 
a lad that he too often found sympathy 
when he wanted understanding. 


In Business 

His best source of income was laundry. 
He would hire a small house, buy a cheap 
tub and irons, and do such wonderful work 
that he never needed to advertise. Yet 
business to George was never a money- 
making concern. To the day of his death 
he resented receiving more than he felt 
his work was worth: he wanted only a 
living and a chance to learn, 
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Ly Anos Sohn Teaver 


He never accepted in later years pay-) 
ment for any discovery or invention. He: 
refused to be commercialized. Most of 
his teaching days he received only $1,500 
per year, and often forgot to cash his sal- 


George Washington Carver at home 


ary checks. Letters sometimes came ask- | 
ing for information that meant hundreds | 
of thousands of dollars to great corpora- | 
tions. When a check was enclosed, it was | 
returned. Thomas Edison once offered him | 
a salary in six figures to do research for | 
him; but he refused. 


Getting an Education | 

The schools open to a colored lad were 
of poor order. He soon knew more than 
the teachers, and moved on. Finally he 
had worked his way from his Missouri 
birthplace to Indianola, Iowa, where there 
was a little Methodist college, Simpson. 
Here he found opportunity to play with 
his talent as an artist. His particular gen- 
ius was in painting still life, and the way 
seemed to open to a career. 

But deep in his heart was the purpose 
to help his people. So he was persuaded 
that he should know agriculture and moved 
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on to Iowa State College of Agriculture 
at Ames: Here James G. Wilson, who was 
to become Secretary of Agriculture under 
three presidents, was a professor. This 
was a contact that was to mean much to 
George. He soon showed his talent in rec- 
ognizing all types of plant life and his 
understanding of the usefulness of every- 
thing that grew. 


His Life Work 


He would have been a welcome member 
of the faculty of his alma mater for life. 
Or he might have followed his bent for 
painting, for his canvases had already won 
recognition. Yet his supreme purpose was 
to help his people. So the call to Tuskegee 
from Booker T. Washington, was the call 
of God to him. 

The story of his untiring battle over 50 
years to lift his race, and indeed the 
whole South, is a romance, touching as 
it is heroic. He was one of the first to see 
the damage cotton was doing to the South. 
The top soil had been drained away and 
fertility was gone. So he taught the need 
of other crops. Another first was his dis- 
covery of the possibilities of the soy bean, 
and still another first was his encourage- 
ment to the raising of peanuts. He found 
over a hundred uses for this lowly nut. 
Sweet potatoes, too, were a large factor 
in his plans for self-support for the negro. 
He insisted that from the products of pea- 
nuts and sweet potatoes a balanced diet 
could be maintained. Dehydration was one 
of his methods for preserving foods. 

In spite of his race, he had too much 
to offer the South to be ignored. The 
coming of the boll weevil—instead of being 
a curse—was a blessing and hurried the 
farmers to rotation of crops. High honors 
came to him, including the F.R.S. from 
England. Presidents and senators and 
great industrialists claimed him as friend. 
Yet he never pretended to be other than 
the humble, simple searcher after truth. 


His Religion 
Psalm 8: 6 was a verse he often quoted. 
He was a life-long Bible student. There 
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was never any conflict between science and 
his religion. He was consciously a partner 
with God. And in his desire to raise his 
race he never returned evil for evil, in 
spite of the constant injustices of his white 
neighbors. He believed that to raise his 
race it was only necessary to demonstrate 
its talents. He never argued, or even dis- 
cussed, race relations. Yet he shares with 
Booker T. Washington the honor of doing 
most to dignify the place of the negro in 
American life. When he died in January 
1942, the whole nation mourned. 
* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, July 22. Be 
sure to read “George Washington Carver,” 
by Rackham Holt. It is intensely interest- 
ing. Next topic, Vacations for Christ. 


Vacation Bible School at 
Wadsworth, Ohio 


Tue Wadsworth Ministerial Association 
held its fifth annual vacation Bible school 
for two weeks June 4-15, with an exhibit 
of work done and a program on the eve- 
ning of June 15. The school was held in 
Grace Lutheran Church and the Wads- 
worth Recreation Center. The school was 
directed by the Rev. Carl M. Kessler, pas- 
tor of the Loyal Oak-Acme Lutheran 
Parish. 

The enrollment was 254 and the average 
attendance 190. More than 100 children 
had perfect attendance records. The 
school had a total of 30 leaders, teachers 
and helpers. Fourteen denominations were 
represented among the pupils. 

The Children of the Church literature 
and the Christian Youth Series were used 
by all ages of the closely graded classes 
of the four departments—Beginners, Pri- 
mary, Junior and Intermediate—covering 
ages 4 to 14. 

The recreation advisor, play director and 
handwork director of the Recreation Cen- 
ter had very active parts in the school. 
The literature was well received by the 
teachers and by the ministers of the Wads- 
worth Ministerial Association. 
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BOOKS 


Finding Your Way in the Bible 


The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible. Edited by G. Ernest Wright and Floyd V. fj 
Filson. Westminster. 114 pages. $3.50. | 

Tue Bible is the greatest treasure man is privileged to possess. There has been a 
singular unawareness of this fact on the part of many in our time. This is borne out by 
the abysmal ignorance, on the part of clergy and laity alike, of the content and teaching 
of the Bible. Some of the reasons for this are the attempt to interpret the Bible apart 
from the life out of which it came, its fragmentary treatment in the pulpit, and the lack 


of adequate materials to introduce it to the 
modern reader. We must never forget that 
the Bible is an oriental book, and there- 
fore many of its sacred truths are en- 
veloped in concepts and customs totally 
foreign to the Western mind. 

The Westminster Historical Atlas to 
the Bible is one of the series known as 
The Westminster Aids to the Study of the 
Scriptures designed “to give to ordinary 
men and women in an authentic and in- 
teresting manner the results of this mod- 
ern scholarly research combined with 
depth of spiritual insight into the meaning 
of the Bible.” As the publishers rightly 
claim, it is not the revision of an older 
work, but a completely new work. It is 
truly a historical atlas, which means that 
it deals with the geography and history of 
the Holy Land together with that of the 
surrounding countries whose _ culture 
played a vital role in the total life of the 
Hebrews and early Christians. 

Prof. W. F. Albright contributes the in- 
troductory article which details methods 
of archaeological investigation, interpre- 
tation of written documents, date fixing, 
and the identification of ancient sites. This 
is followed by a chronological outline of 
ancient history—a boon to Sunday school 
teachers, pastors, college and seminary 
students—a study of the geography of 
Palestine, a survey of the history and life 
of the ancient world in some detail from 
the Patriarchal period down to and in- 
cluding New Testament times. The con- 
cluding chapter furnishes an excellent 
summary of archaeological exploration in 
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Palestine to date. The maps and plates 
are beautiful beyond description. The 
copious index makes the work of special 
value for quick reference. 

J. M. Myers. 


Accuracy | 


Problems of New Testament Translation. By | 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. University of Chicago 
Press. 215 pages. $2.50. 

Tus forty-fifth volume by Dr. Good- 
speed is, like all his others, as interesting 
as it is scholarly. For 115 “problem pas- 
sages” he gives the King James reading, 
the Greek text, the earlier English ver- | 
sions on which the King James was based, 
and the various renderings by translators 
of the last hundred years. Then he says, | 
“I would translate .. .” 

In an introduction, the newer tools of | 
the modern translator are described. One 
understands how much closer to the orig- | 
inal experience it is possible to arrive 
through a modern translation. “Blessed 
are the poor in spirit” lives again when 
Goodspeed translates: “Blessed are those 
who feel their spiritual need”! And, “the 
darkness comprehendeth it not,” when he 
puts it, “the darkness never put it out”! 

A leading contributor on the New Testa- 
ment committee of the standard version 
to be published this fall, the author takes 
the reader behind the scenes in that work. 
One sees there some of the painstaking 
industry and precision of detail which have 
gone into our new English Bible. 

More than a third of the 115 passages 
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appear in the Gospels and Epistles for the 
Church Year and still more in a typical 
cycle of International Sunday School Les- 


sons. R. D. Herm. 
Legend 
The Child and the Emperor. By Prince 


Hubertus zu Lowenstein. Macmillan. 70 pages. 
$1.50. 

WE need visions and dreams in these 
dark days. Here is a lovely legend of the 
Child Jesus, Joseph of Arimathea, and the 
Emperor Augustus. It tells reverently and 
beautifully a marvelous tale: how the 
mighty Caesar met the boy Jesus on the 
altar steps before the Temple of Peace and 
later summoned him to an audience in the 
royal palace. There the blinding vision of 
Christ the Lord was revealed to the ruler 
of the kingdom of the world, and Augustus 
bent down in adoration; he whose realm 
was girded by the ocean acknowledged the 


~ One who was greater than he. 


The author, a Catholic German exile in 
this country, possesses the rare art of re- 
viving a vanished world and making his 
characters live. Uncle Joseph’s stately ship 
sails out of the picturesque port of Cae- 
sarea on its long journey to Naples, where 
the travelers go straight to Rome by the 
famous Appian Way. Roma Eterna glows 
with color and glory once more, and 
against this background of the grandeur 
that was Rome’s move the memorable fig- 
ures of the Israelite merchant and the 
young son of his cousin Mary, the Child 
Jesus of Nazareth. All is delightfully pic- 
tured and charmingly told. This is a little 
book worthy to be classed with the Legends 
of the Christ written by Selma Lagerlof 
forty years ago. Joun D. M. Brown. 


Religion of Kindness 


The Seamless Robe. By Sarah Cleghorn. 
Macmillan. 163 pages. $2. 

Tue “seamless robe” is the religion of 
lovingkindness woven into the warp and 
woof of all human relations. The need of 
the twentieth century is kindness to all 
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creatures. The author shows how loving- 
kindness blesses children, enriches family 
life, purifies social and industrial rela- 
tions, lifts the submerged from oppres- 
sion, scatters fear, causes youth and age 
to live more harmoniously together. It 
opens the eyes of patriotism to see its real 
enemies, sets the prisoner free, transforms 
evil into good, helps the sick, and arouses 
honor in the wayward. It even helps the 
brute creation by preventing cruelty in 
slaughtering, trapping, and working with 
animals. 

It is a timely message that will turn us 
from the horrors of war to the beauties 
of a peaceful world. G. Z. Stup. 


Holy Week 


The Innovator. By John Brett Robey. Double- 
day Doran. 292 pages. $2.75. 

For summer reading this stirring his- 
torical novel is especially commended. The 
story deals with the four days of intrigue, 
plot, jealousy, and fear which came to 
climax in the trial of Christ. 

Using the Bible as his principal source 
book and aided by a vivid imagination, 
the author has reconstructed the events 
in Jerusalem from Monday through Thurs- 
day of Holy Week. With unique skill in 
character delineation, four leading lights 
appear: Annas, high priest; Caiphas, chief 
priest; Matthan, ambitious leader of the 
Pharisees; and his arch rival, the rich 
merchant Prophirios. 

The drastic days are described in a way 
that makes the situation strikingly real. 
The author’s style is excellent and his 
descriptive power superb. One easily feels 
as he reads that he is a participant in the 
drama which culminates in the arrest of 
Jesus and the putting of the crucial ques- 
tion, “Are you the Son of God?” 

It is interesting to note that this book 
was written in long hand by the author, 
a member of the British Foreign Service, 
while interned in China by the Japanese. 
During the extended period pending his 
release, he revised and typed the manu- 
script. Frank H. Cuurz. 
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Women’s Work in the Church, Anniversaries and Improvements 


Tue followirig four sisters of the Phila- 
delphia Motherhouse were officially set 
apart as Deaconesses of the church at a 
special service on Trinity Sunday after- 
noon in the Motherhouse Chapel: Sisters 
Helen Furman, Ruth Moeller, Helen Reck, 
and Margaret Payerchin. Pastor E. F. 
Bachmann preached the consecration ser- 
mon, and greetings were brought by the 
Rey. Dr. William L. Stough, representing 
the president of the Ministerium, and the 
Rev. William H. Cooper, for the Board of 
Deaconess Work of the ULCA. 


"The Field is the World" 

From Mrs. Elizabeth S. Ernst comes the 
following report of the spring meeting of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Philadelphia Conference, held in Im- 
manuel Church, Burholme. 

“The Field is the World,’ was the 
theme of the meeting. At the afternoon 
session devotions were conducted by Mrs. 
Gustav K. Huf, after which Pastor Charles 
J. Harris extended greetings. The Rev. 
Harold W. Reisch of the Board of Inner 
Missions in his address, “The Field at 
Home,” gave an interesting picture of In- 
ner Mission work. “The Field in India” 
was graphically presented by Miss Ethel 
Dentzer, missionary on furlough. 

The highlight of the meeting was the 
commissioning at the evening service of 
Miss Sarah Frances Snyder, R.N., one of 
the Triennial Objective missionaries. The 
Rev. Dr. J. Harold Mumper, representing 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
ULCA, preached an inspiring sermon. 

Miss Nona M. Diehl, executive secretary 
of the ULCA Women’s Missionary Society, 
presented Miss Snyder and answered the 
question, “How does one become a mis- 
sionary?” by mentioning the various steps 
Miss Snyder took in order to reach the 
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position of candidate for missionary work. 
Miss Snyder, a Pennsylvania girl, grad- 
uated from Philadelphia General Hos- 
pital in 1940, received a degree in Nursing 
Education and a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree from the University of Pennsylvania. 
She spent the past year studying at Bib- 
lical Seminary in New York City. Among 
the things which influenced Miss Snyder 
to become a missionary were a Christian 
home, her church, the catechetical instruc- 
tion of her pastor (Dr. Mumper at the 
time), Camp Nawakwa, and the example 
of Dr. Anna Kugler. 

Miss Diehl also introduced two other 
new missionaries who are to be commis- 
sioned later: Miss Helen Evans of Lincoln, 
Nebr., who will go to Liberia; and Miss 
Ruth Sigmon of Davenport, Iowa, who will 
go to India. 

The commissioning service was con- 
ducted by Dr. Mumper, with the assistance 
of President E. E. Fischer of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and Pastor Charles 
Harris of the local church. Miss Ethel 
Dentzer welcomed Miss Snyder to India 
in the name of the India Mission and the 
Andhra Lutheran Church. 


Re-admitted to Ministerium 

St. Paul’s Church, formerly located at 
22d Street and Columbia Avenue, was re- 
admitted formally into the Ministerium at 
the Reading Convention. This church is 
making good progress. At present the con- 
gregation is worshiping in First Christian 
Church, 10th Street and Roosevelt Boule- 
vard. A lot, 112 x 270 feet, has been pur- 
chased on the southeast corner of Third 
Street and Cheltenham Avenue for $6,300. 
Recently a highly successful “Building 
Fund Campaign” dinner was held in the 
social hall of this church. From 77 of those 
present, subscriptions amounting to $11,645 
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were received. May we offer our encour- 
agement to a loyal congregation and pas- 
tor, in the hope that their hopes may soon 
materialize! 


Special Services 

On the afternoon of June 10 a ground- 
breaking service was held at Prince of 
Peace Church in Lawndale. A $10,000 ad- 
dition to the church, in the form of an 
aisle chapel, will be begun shortly. This 
addition will add a third line of pews to 
the church, thereby increasing the seating 
capacity by 100 persons. The president 
of the Philadelphia Conference, the Rev. 
W. Chester Hill, and neighboring pastors 
participated in the service. The Rev. 
Christian J. Schenck is pastor of Prince 
of Peace. 


By way of two special services on June 
3 and a fellowship evening on June 7, 
Zion Church, Olney, celebrated her 25th 
anniversary as well as the 25th anniver- 
sary of the ordination and leadership of 
her pastor, the Rev. Bela Shetlock. 

June 3 the president of the Ministerium 
preached the anniversary sermon at the 
morning service. In the evening the Rev. 
Dr. Frank M. Urich preached. Zion now 
numbers approximately 1,600 baptized 
members, and is one of the leading con- 
gregations of the Philadelphia Conference. 

On the evening of June 7 a fellowship 
service, followed by a social, was held. 
Pastor Shetlock heard read for the first 
time a letter from Dr. Levering Tyson an- 
nouncing that Muhlenberg College would 
bestow the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity upon him at the commencement. 
- Twelve men, introduced by the master 
of ceremonies, the Rev. Dr. G. H. Bech- 
told, brought felicitations to Pastor Shet- 
lock from the community, from officials 
of the church, and from his personal 
friends. All bore testimony to his ener- 
getic work at Zion and to his Christian 
influence upon the community. 


Monday evening, June 11, the menibers 
and friends of Grace Church, 35th and 
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Spring Garden Streets, tendered their pas- 
tor, the Rev. R. L. Wagner, a surprise 
birthday reception in the social hall of the 
church. In addition to a huge birthday 
cake, they presented him with a beautiful 
purple stole. 


Testimonial Dinner to Dr. Bachmann 

One hundred thirty-five Sisters and in- 
vited guests attended a testimonial dinner 
given by the Board of Trustees of the 
Philadelphia Motherhouse of Deaconesses 
in honor of the Rev. Dr. E. F. Bachmann, 
pastor of the Motherhouse since 1906, who 
retired from this position as of June 30, 
1945. The dinner was held at the Lan- 
kenau School for Nurses June 18. 

The following persons gave brief talks 
in keeping with the occasion: the Rev. 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America; the 
Rev. Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, president of 
the Board of Deaconess Work; the Rev. 
Dr. Emil E. Fischer, president of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania; the Rev. Dr. 
Henry W. Harms, president of the German 
Conference of the Ministerium; Mr. 
Grahame Wood, president of the Lankenau 
Hospital Board; Dr. Henry G. Deininger, 
vice-president of the Motherhouse Board, 


"who spoke in the place of the president 


of this Board, Mr. William P. M. Braun, 
who was unable to be present; Sister Anna 
Ebert, Directing Sister of the Motherhouse 
and Lankenau Hospital; and the Rev. Erich 
Voehringer, Ph.D., one of nine men who 
have assisted Dr. Bachmann at the Moth- 
erhouse. They spoke in highest praise 
and appreciation of the services Dr. 
Bachmann has rendered to the church. The 
invocation was given by the Rev. William 
HH. Cooper, a member of the faculty of the 
Motherhouse, and the benediction was 
pronounced by the new pastor of the 
Motherhouse, the Rev. Richard C. Klick. 

In a closing word, Dr. Bachmann ex- 
pressed his heartfelt thanks for the many 
verbal laurels and said that the dinner 
would be a failure if those present did not 
leave without renewed inspiration for the 
work of the diaconate. 
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Maryland Synod Vhs 


Anniversaries, Cornerstone Laying, and Congregational Activities 


Tue 110th anniversary of the building of 
St. Paul’s Church, Neersville, Loudon 
County, Virginia, was celebrated June 3 
with two services in charge of the supply 
pastor, William A. Wade, D.D. St. Paul’s 
was organized in 1834 under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Daniel J. Hauer, then 
pastor of New Jerusalem Church, Lovetts- 
ville, Va. The cornerstone was laid May 
6, 1835. In 1861 a tax was levied for 
church support. Each male member was 
assessed $2, each female member $1, and 
on each $100 of property valuation a levy 
of 50 cents was made. However, in 1867 
this tax system was abolished. Early serv- 
ices were conducted in German. The con- 
gregation was frequently without pastoral 
care and at various times connected with 
other parishes of the Maryland Synod. 
June 1, 1944, St. Paul’s was transferred 
to the Virginia Synod and Dr. Wade was 
assigned by the Maryland Synod to act as 
supply pastor. The present building, lo- 
cated in a beautiful valley between the 
ranges of the Blue Ridge Mountains, is 
the original structure. 

At the anniversary service on the morn- 
ing of June 3 the Rev. E. 
Koontz Helwig, former pastor, 
preached the sermon. An 
overflow congregation assem- 
bled for a Fellowship Service 
in the afternoon with visitors 
from five states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Greetings 
were extended by the Rev. 
A. F. Tobler, Lovettsville, Va.; 


OFFICIANTS AT CORNER- 
STONE LAYING AT 
SILVER SPRING, MD. 

(L. to r.) 

Paul Andrew Kirsch, D.D. 
John F. McClelland, D.D. 
Llyod M. Keller, D.D. 
Frederick E. Reissig, D.D. 
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the Rev. E. Koontz Helwig, Lancaster, Pa.; 


Dr. H. C. Erdman, Burkittsville, Md.; the 


Rev. H. H. Miller, Brunswick, Md.; and 
Sister Mamie Hartman of the Baltimore | 


Motherhouse. 


Cornerstone Laid at Silver Spring 


Laying the cornerstone of St. Luke Lu- 
theran Church, Silver Spring, Md., Dr. 


Raymond (C. Sorrick pastor, Sunday after- | 


noon, May 20, was an impressive service 
and an event of great rejoicing among the 
members of that growing congregation. 

With 100 charter members, St. Luke's 
was formally organized January 10, 1940, 
under the aggressive leadership of Dr. 
M. J. Bieber, missionary pastor of the 
Board of American Missions. Ground was 
broken for the erection of the church No- 
vember 26, 1944, and despite government 
priorities and shortages of materials, the 
construction work proceeded to the point 
of the laying of the cornerstone 

Owing to the illness of Dr. Sorrick, who 
is recuperating from a recent surgical 


operation, Frederick E. Reissig, D.D., ex- | 
ecutive secretary of the Washington Fed- | 
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eration of Churches and a member of St. 
Luke congregation, was in charge of the 
service. Lloyd M. Keller, D.D., president 
of the Maryland Synod, delivered the mes- 
sage of the day. Greetings were given by 
Paul Andrew Kirsch, D.D., assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary, Board of American Mis- 
sions, and Dr. John F. McClelland, pastor 
of the Congregational Church, Silver 
Spring, and president of the Ministerial 
Association of the city. Secretary of the 
church council, Walter E. Hess, read a list 
of sixty-five articles placed in the corner- 
stone box, among them names of charter 
members and present members, a directory 
of the first officers and the present officers 
of the church school, newspapers, copies 
of THE LUTHERAN, pictures of the ground- 
breaking ceremony, booklet of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the United Lutheran 
Church and letters from Dr. M. J. Bieber, 
organizer of the congregation, and from 
Miss Marjorie Sorrick, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Sorrick, now engaged in Red Cross 
work in England. 

Actual laying of the cornerstone was 
performed by President Keller and Mrs. 
R. C. Sorrick, acting in lieu of her hus- 
band. Present also at this afternoon serv- 
ice was Mr. Elwood Bowman, divisional 
secretary of Church Extension. 

St. Luke’s is a thriving mission in a 
rapidly growing city, the second largest 
municipality in Maryland. Total receipts 
in 1944 exceeded $13,000. In a campaign 
for funds for the new church conducted 
last September, more than $30,000 was 
subscribed, to be paid over a period of 
three years. Of this amount about $8,000 
has already been paid. 

Until the completion of the church, ex- 
pected this fall, Sunday services will be 
held in the Silver Theater and weekday 
meetings in various homes and community 
buildings. 


Chaplain Stonesifer Home 

Chaplain Donald R. Stonesifer, former 
pastor of the Smithsburg Parish, has been 
liberated from a German prisoner of war 
camp and is now spending a 60-day fur- 
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lough with his family in Hagerstown, Md. 
According to Chaplain Stonesifer, two ex- 
periences stand out as among the worst. 
These were the long march of 200 miles 
across a part of Germany and the bomb- 
ing of Nuremburg by the Americans as 
the column of 350 marching prisoners was 
near by. In answer to a question about 
food, the chaplain said: “The food was a 
typical German starvation diet, consisting 
usually of one-sixth of a loaf of bread 
which contained about 30 percent saw- 
dust, and some thin soup. If it had not 
been for the Red Cross packages, I do not 
believe we could have survived.” 

On the march the prisoners spent the 
nights in barns and managed to keep 
warm by getting close to the cattle and 
the swine. Lieut. Stonesifer was captured 
in the battle of the “bulge” and was re- 
leased from prison May 2. He was first 
liberated from the camp at Hammelburg, 
but was recaptured March 28. After this 
began the long march toward the foothills 
of the Alps. Following his furlough, 
Chaplain Stonesifer will report to the rest 
center at Asheville, N. C. 


The Rev. Walter V: Simon has resigned 
as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Frostburg, 
and will engage in business. 


After sixteen years of constructive lead- 
ership as pastor of St. Timothy congrega- 
tion, Dundalk, the Rev. Walter L. Mertz 
has resigned, effective July 15. The con- 
gregation has made him pastor emeritus. 
The Rev. Harman F. Miller, Aliquippa, 
Pa., will begin his duties as pastor of St. 
Timothy July 22. 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity was conferred by Gettysburg College 
upon the Rev. Wouter Van Garrett, pastor 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Fred- 
erick. May 27 the Rev. Raymond C. Myers 
was installed as assistant pastor of this 
congregation by Lloyd M. Keller, D.D., 
president of the Maryland Synod. The 
Rev. Hugo Schroeder delivered the charge 
to the pastor and Dr. Garrett addressed 
the congregation. 
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The Rev. Carl Mumford, First Church, 
Ellicott City, became pastor emeritus of 
that parish July 1. 


A Social Missions Institute 

for Hagerstown and Washington County 
was held in St. John’s Church Sunday 
afternoon May 27 with the Rev. Raymond 
M. Miller as chairman. Discussion groups 
considered Adult and Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Postwar Industrial Outlook, and 
Returning Service Men. At the vesper 
service Dr. Dwight F. Putnam of Gettys- 
burg preached the sermon. 


A community service of honor was spon- 
sored on a recent Sunday afternoon by 
Calvary Church, Woeodbine, the Rev. 
Andrew F. Theisz pastor. Chaplain Roy 
L. Yund, Fort George G. Meade, delivered 
the address. 


Trinity Church, Hagerstown, Dr. Wilson 
P. Ard pastor, will install six nave win- 


dows as memorial gifts from families in ' 


the congregation. June 17 it was voted 
to place a new stained glass window above 
the gallery as a memorial to the men who 
make the supreme sacrifice in the war 
and also in honor of all the men and 
women of the parish who served in World 
War I and those now serving in World 
War II. This large window will be a “Te 
Deum” subject. The windows will be de- 
signed by the Rambusch Company. 


The purchase of a sound motion picture 
projector has been authorized by the coun- 
cil of Grace Church, Westminster, the Rev. 
Elwood S. Falkenstein pastor. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Waynesboro, Pa., Dr. B. Clinton Ritz pas- 
tor, has assumed full support of the Rev. 
Harold V. Whetstone, son of the congre- 
gation, who has been accepted by the 
Board of Foreign Missions for work in 
China. 


Extensive repairs and improvements 
have been made to New Jerusalem and 
Bethel churches, Lovettsville Parish, the 
Rev. A. F. Tobler pastor, 
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‘the entire institution follows the delight- 


On the Wing 


Tacoma’s Home for. Aged and Hospice 
By Mirton J. BIEBER 


Ir you board a bus marked Puyallup, in 
Tacoma, Wash., it will take you through 
a beautiful fertile portion of the country, 
northeast nine miles to the city of Puy- 
allup, and land you safely in front of two. 
large, magnificent buildings and an artis- 
tic sign: 


Lutheran Home for Aged 

As you alight, you are warmly welcomed 
by the superintendent and matron, the 
Rev. and Mrs. V. E. Thoren, who will es- 
cort you through a sparkling hall into the 
spacious, comfortable living room. You at 
once feel at home. 

After you are rested, you are invited 
into the spic-and-span dining room, where 
you are greeted by 73 youthful-elderly 
women and some men, and are treated to 
a wholesome, appetizing repast. A tour of 


ful meal. As one visits the individual | 
guest rooms, he is greeted by beaming | 
faces and the display of handiwork and | 
souvenirs of the ladies, told of their rel- 
atives and friends, and shown pictures of 
their grandchildren now in service in 
Europe, Asia and Africa. If any of the 
guests are invalided, you have worship 
with them. 
Now you go outside, and from the spa- | 
cious porches you view Puyallup with its 
8,000 residents, the extensive State Fair | 
grounds, and the highly cultivated Puy- | 
allup Valley, scan the majestic Olympics | 
in the distance, and see a part of the city — 
of Tacoma. | 


Services | 
Well-attended daily morning devotions | 
are held in the living room of the Home. 
Attendance is not compulsory. At the reg- 
ular Sunday afternoon services, guest 
preachers frequently officiate. We were 
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privileged to preach to the very interest- 
ing and interested congregation of elderly 
people, some over 90, and some 65 or 70. 
How they did sing! and there were even 
some “Amens”! 

April 29 was a red letter day. It was 
then that church and state officials and 
friends of the Home came to rejoice with 
Superintendent and Mrs. Thoren and the 
authorities, and witness the burning of 
the last vestige of debt that had been 
incurred in purchasing the property eight 
years ago. On this occasion also groups 
and individuals brought congratulations 
and gifts to Superintendent and Mrs. 
Thoren in honor of their silver wedding 
anniversary. The Rev. Dr. J. P. Pflueger 
of Pacific Lutheran College, president of 
the Home Board, uplifted all by his ad- 
dress, as did the Rev. H. B. Hoff of Tacoma, 
and the Mayor of Puyallup. 

Mr. Thoren, who is also executive sec- 
retary of the Lutheran Welfare Society 
of Tacoma and the county, was largely 
instrumental in securing and developing 
the Home. 

The Home was acquired in 1938 from 
the Grand Masonic Lodge of Washington, 
when they decided to locate elsewhere, 
and for eight years the buildings stood 
vacant. The Lutheran Welfare Society, 
organized in 1929 to aid sailors and aged 
men and women, had been compelled to 
move from place to place, and keenly felt 
the pressing need of a permanent Home 
to care for increasing numbers of needy 
aged men and women. May 31, 1938, Mr. 
John Engfer, as if in answer to the pray- 
ers of the superintendent, appeared with 
the amount of money required for the 
down payment, the Home was purchased, 
and was dedicated September 1. 


Hospice 
Three years ago the Society acquired a 
permanent place of abode by purchasing 


‘an “unsavory” downtown hotel and trans- 


forming it into administration offices, a 
public reading room, and a hospice with 
26 rooms. The building is open to church 
meetings; and there is a waiting list for 
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hospice accommodation. On our arrival 
in Tacoma in January, we were fortunate 
in securing a room at the hospice until 
we moved into our Fircrest home Easter 
Monday. 

Pastor Thoren is superintendent of the 
hospice. Sister Veda Johnson is the social 
worker; Mrs. Alice Williams is office sec- 
retary in charge of the employment bu- 
reau; the Rev. C. E. Pellet is the city mis- 
sionary; Mrs. Clara Kvaneo is house- 
mother; and “David,’ who lives in the 
building, is the custodian. 


The Lutheran Ministerial Association, 
which meets monthly, was recently inspir- 
ingly addressed by Dr. Ylvisaker, director 
of the Service Commission of the National 
Lutheran Council, and Dr. Martin John- 
son of Chicago, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council who had come to 
deliver the commencement address at 
Pacific Lutheran College at Parkland. 


Caring for the Church's 
Children 


(Continued from page 19) 
expenses. Because of increased needs and 
increased operating expenses, contribu- 
tions must continue on last year’s level, 
and better if possible,’ he emphasized. 

As for the “desperate needs” of the 
Home, Mr. Rohrbaugh listed the following: 
a Recreational and Manual Arts Building, 
$100,000; an Endowment Fund of at least 
$250,000; adequate refrigeration; a chapel 
to meet the spiritual needs of campus life, 
$35,000 to $50,000; and an infirmary and 
improvements to the heating plant. 

It was authorized that a strip of land 
located at the southwest corner of the 
property be deeded to the State of Vir- 
ginia for the widening of a Salem street. 
The deed has been executed. 

The members of the Board were enter- 
tained for luncheon at the Home, eating 
with the children and members of the fac- 
ulty. Judge Almond spoke briefly and in- 
spiringly of the feeling of kinship between 
the Church and the Home. 
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Pittsburgh Synod Vows 


Dedication, Improvements to Property, and Pastoral Activities 


Wiru the dedication of their new church 
June 3, a dream has come true for the 
people of Salem Church, Smicksburg, and 
their pastor, the Rev. J. B. Troutman. It 
stands on “higher ground” quite literally, 
following the relocation made necessary 
by the construction of a Flood Control 
Dam. Ground was broken over a year 
ago, and in the subsequent months, con- 
struction was hampered by priorities, the 
manpower shortage and the difficulty of 
obtaining building materials. The con- 
gregation and pastor however, refused to 
be discouraged. And now their energy 
and patience are rewarded. Speaker for 
the dedication was the president of synod, 
H. R. Shepfer, D.D. 


The church building of Mt. Olivet Con- 
gregation, North Side, Pittsburgh, has 
been in use for fifty years. The golden 
anniversary of its dedication was observed 
with a special service in April. The pas- 
tor is the Rev. Hans Hohnsbein. Nine new 
members were received on Pentecost. 


A parsonage was purchased by Trinity 
Church, North Side, Pittsburgh, G. E. 
Swoyer, D.D., pastor. It is located in the 
Perrysville Avenue residential section; the 
address—3404 Delaware Avenue. 


Congregational Statistics 

Seventy-nine new members have been 
received in the past eight months at St. 
Luke Church, near Milivale, R. W. Yeany, 
D.D., pastor. With steady gains in con- 
tributions, the congregation is eager to pay 
their apportionment in full, and to pay off 
its indebtedness. 


First English Church, Ashtabula, Ohio, 
the Rev. P. M. Ruff pastor, reports that 
during the past two years the communing 
membership of this mission has increased 
from 53 to 100. A $1,300 debt has been 
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By GeorceE E. LItTLe 


paid off, and $2,000 received for the build- 
ing fund. The children’s work is going} 
forward, with a Children’s Chapel ded-} 
icated at Easter, a Children’s Choir formed’ 
and a vacation church school held in June 
Two catechetical classes were received intq 
membership Whitsunday. The adult choi 
has been singing the Introits, using th 
settings of the Reed and Archer “Chora 
Service Book.” 


Sixteen new members by adult bap 
tism, making a total of 52 accessions dur 
ing Lent and Easter Sunday, were re 
ceived into Messiah Church, Wesleyville 
near Erie. In addition nine children re- 
ceived infant baptism at a special servic 
held Easter afternoon. The congregation 
gave over 250 percent of their quota to 
Lutheran World Action. Some time ago 
the Brotherhood gave $100 for the pur- 
chase of lumber for needed repairs at 
Bethesda Home, Meadville. One of their 
members, Mr. Herman Lindquist, a car- 
penter, gave ten days of his time to do the) 
work. Pastor D. L. Houser was recently! 
elected missionary superintendent of the 
synod. 


More than three times their quota to) 


Lutheran World Action—was the $440) 
contributed by the people of Grace 
Church, Clarion. The congregation and 
the new pastor, the Rev. E. R. Smail, are 
assisting in the work of reorganizing a 
near-by congregation which had become 
inactive, Salem, Frogtown. Services at the 
latter church were resumed May 27. 


A splendid reception was given Chap- 
lain E. K. Rogers by the people of his 
parish, First Church, Warren, in April 
when he was home on furlough after many 
unusual and trying experiences on the 
battlefields of Europe. Supply pastor of 
First Church is H. A. Rinard, D.D. 


The Lutheran 


New white paraments were dedicated 
Easter at St. John Church, Ford City, the 
Rev. P. M. Scholl pastor. They were pre- 


| sented in memory of Mr. Fritz Reitler. 


The parsonage of St. John Church, 
Vandergrift, the Rev. M. B. Goldner pas- 
tor, has been improved by the addition 


vi) of inselbric to the exterior, and a number 


of changes inside. At the other congrega- 


| tion, First Church, the Rev. W. F. Pfeifer, 


Sr., pastor, improvements are planned for 
the church. A drive has just been 


launched to raise $3,500 in three months, 
| of which amount $1,000 is to provide a 


room in the new Women’s Dormitory at 


. Thiel College, $625 to be set aside for 


Lutheran World Action, and the remainder 
for improvements. 


Three more congregations in addition to 


«| those previously reported, have contrib- 


uted $1,000 each for rooms in Livingston 
Hall, Thiel College: Salem, Brush Creek, 
the Rev. N. G. Fattman pastor; St. Paul, 
Trauger, the Rev. M. E. Cole pastor; and 


. First, New Kensington, the Rev. G. J. 


Baisler pastor. 


A special service honoring the fathers 


) and mothers of the congregation was spon- 


sored by the Luther League of Unity 
Church, Manor, the Rev. N. G. Fattman 


pastor. A feature of the service was a 
sound picture concerning the Home. 
Twenty-eight new members were re- 


ceived into the church during the year. 


- Pastoral Changes 


Two pastors have accepted calls which 


i take them away from this area to other 
@" fields of service. The Rev. Paul A. Hoch 
' has tendered his resignation to Messiah 


Church, Morningside, Pittsburgh, in or- 
der to work under the ULCA Board of 
American Missions in Washington State, 
effective June 1; and the Rev. David C. 
Burnite has become assistant pastor of 
Christ Church, York, there to share in the 


_ pastoral responsibilities of the Rev. Gerald 


G. Neely, beginning July 1. He served’ the 
mission congregation at Rose Crest, Turtle 
Creek, the past two years. Meanwhile, one 
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of our congregations has added an as- 
sistant pastor, Trinity, Latrobe. The Rev. 
J. Victor Murtland of Butler, a recent 
graduate from seminary, will serve with 
J. B. Gardner, D.D. In addition, there are 
three changes within the synod: A. C. E. 
Grotke, D.D., from Zion Church, Wheeling, 
to Honterus Church, Youngstown, Ohio; 
the Rev. A. H. Blank from the Hempfield 
Parish, near Greensburg, to St. Paul 
Church, Farrell, a congregation of the 
German Conference; and the Rev. P. L. 
Schmiedel from the Elderton Parish, Arm- 
strong County, to Grace Church, Monon- 
gahela. 


Revised Hymnal Discussed 

Pastors of the East Conference Book 
Club, at their May meeting in Manorville, 
examined in detail the “Proposed Revision 
of the Hymnal and Service Book.” G. N. 
Lauffer, D.D., of Kittanning, read a paper, 
and discussion followed. Hearty approval 
was expressed concerning the 139 hymns 
to be added, but with regards to the 151 
hymns to be dropped it was felt that cer- 
tain ones should have been retained. 


Two pastors of the West Conference are 
back at their work following major opera- 
tions—the Rev. L. G. Golder, New Castle, 
and the Rev. P. E. Daugherty, Butler. 


More than 40 Sunday school teachers and 
officers were honored when the Central 
Conference Sunday School Association 
presented them with 25-Year Service Rec- 
ognition Awards. It was the twenty-fifth 
anniversary convention of the association, 
and was held in Pittsburgh, with one ses- 
sion at First Church and a fellowship 
banquet at the Roosevelt Hotel. Two staff 
members of the Parish and Church School 
Board had part in the program, Mrs. Mabel 
B. Fenner speaking on the Christian 
Growth Series, and the Rev. W. S. Avery 
discussing ways of increasing Sunday 
school enrollments. Dr. F. E. Reinartz, 
ULCA Secretary of Promotion, brought a 
challenging message. Mr. H. Charles Seel- 
horst of Emsworth was re-elected pres- 
ident. 
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Christ Mission to the Jews, Pittsburgh, 
the Rev. D. B. Bravin pastor, held its 
“Annual Meeting of Praise and Prayer,” 
May 29. 


The success of paying off a large debt 
at First Church, New Kensington, is at- 
tributed to two plans that have been used 
there for some years—the Jehoiada Chest 
quarterly offering and the Penny-a-Meal 
banks. A few years ago the church was 
remodeled at a cost of $30,000. Now it is 
free of debt; a mortgage-burning service 
was held June 3. The pastor is the Rev. 
G. J. Baisler. 

A new and useful addition to the Visual 
Education equipment of First Church, 
Duquesne, is a new “delineascope.” It will 
project on a screen not only glass slides 
and film strips, but also post cards, pic- 
tures, hymns from a book, even small ob- 


NORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism”’ 
An experienced teacher at the head of 
every department 


Fully Accredited 


THIRD QUARTER OPENS SEPT. 25 
New School Year Opens January 3, 1946 


For catalog and information write to the 
president 


PAUL H. ROTH 
Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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HOLY TRINITY 
ENGLISH EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


28th Avenue South and East 31st Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
PASTOR—Carl H. Bartsch, D.D. 
ANNOUNCES SUMMER SCHEDULE OF 
SERVICES DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


Two Services 9:00 and 10:45 A.M. 
Church School 9:00 A. M. 


CELEBRATION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 
First Sunday of each month 9:00 A. M. 
July—2nd Wednesday, 8:00 P. M. 
Aug.—Il1st Wednesday, 8:00 P. M. 


WELCOME TO OUR SERVICES 


jects such as a watch, pin or emblem. 
C. W. Baker, Jr., 


of the Church, and catechetical class. 


A Sunday School Conference “of their | 
own” was held one evening at Messiah 
Church, Homestead Park, with 90 percent | 
of the entire school staff in attendance, | 


Departmental conferences were conducted 


by four leaders, Pastor and Mrs. J. B. } 
Miller of Mt. Lebanon, and Mrs. Cecil | 
Alexander and A. J. W. Horst of Wilkins- | 


burg. The pastor is C, M. Teufel, D.D. 


Conference on Common 
Lutheran Hymnal 


TWELVE representatives of the respec- 
tive Hymnal Committees and publication 
interests of four Lutheran general bodies 
—the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 


ica, the American Lutheran Church, the 


Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, 
and the Augustana Synod—met in Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., June 19-21 for the purpose of | 


exploring the possibility of agreeing on a 
common Lutheran hymnal. 


Three full days were spent in a careful | 


and critical analysis of the respective 


hymnals of the four groups and in ex- 


amining new material proposed for adop- 
tion. Hymns for the following rubrics were 
especially studied: Advent, 
Epiphany, Septuagesima to Lent, and Lent. 


A large number of hymns under these | 


classifications were found to be common 
to all four hymnals. Remarkable agree- 
ment was also experienced in considering 
new material. The spirit of cordiality and 
unanimity characterizing the entire meet- 
ing was highly encouraging. In every in- 
stance, the various groups, while setting 
forth the merits of their own peculiar 
hymn heritage, evinced a ready willing- 
ness to make concessions in order to 
achieve agreement. While additional con- 
ferences will undoubtedly be necessary 
before it can be definitely determined 
whether a common hymnal is feasible, the 
progress achieved thus far would seem to 


The Lutheran 


D.D., announces that it 
will be used in Sunday school, Children — 


Christmas, | 


Towners, N. Y. 


—if good friends and Sunday schools will help with their 
gifts. Your “fresh-air contribution” will be needed by— 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
New York City 10, N. Y. 
$20.00 ONE CHILD TWO WEEKS, $10.00 ONE WEEK, $1.50 A DAY. 


105 East 22nd St., 


warrant considerable optimism in regard 
to the proposed co-operative venture. 

In view of these facts, it is the sense of 
the joint committee that these conferences 
should be continued, with the end in view 
of determining at the earliest possible date 
whether or not the hope of a common 
Lutheran hymnal may be made a reality. 

Following were the representatives of 
the four groups: 

American Lutheran Church: Prof. John 
O. Lang, Columbus, Ohio; the Rev. L. O. 
Burry, Carnegie, Pa.; Mr. W. A. Nischwitz, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Augustana Synod: E. E. Ryden, D.D., 
Rock Island, Ill.; C. A. Wendell, D.D., 
Minneapolis. 

Norwegian Lutheran Church: Selmar A. 
Berge, D.D., Fargo, N. D. 

United Lutheran Church: Harvey D. 
Hoover, D.D., LL.D., Gettysburg, Pa.; the 
Rev. Edward T. Horn, III, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Luther D. Reed, D.D., A.E.D., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; William R. Seaman, S.T.D., 
Souderton, Pa.; George R. Seltzer, Ph.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Calvin P. Swank, S.T.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. E. E. Rypen, Sec. 


McClure Pastoral Charge 


M. R. Hamsuer, D.D., visited McClure, 
Pa., in Snyder County, June 17 to receive 
St. John Church into membership in the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod from. the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania; and Trinity 
Church consisting of the former Christ 
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27 ¥ \wTHERAN CHILDREN 


© from congested areas of New York City will have their 
only chance at health and vacation happiness in God’s 
out-of-doors this summer at Camp Wilbur Herrlich, 


The Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 


Begins its 120th Year 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1945 


Courses leading to B.D., M.A., and S.T.M. 
degrees. 


For information address 


Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
union linens. Cata- 


ings, boo rkers, comm’ 
logue on request. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom, 
14 W. 40th 8t., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3806 


Church of the Central Synod and the for- 
mer St. Matthew Church of the Minis- 
terium, into the Central Synod. 

This merger and realignment of pastoral 
charges—for two former pastoral charges 
were involved—came after some fifteen 
years of planning and work on the part 
of a number of interested lay people and 
forward-looking pastors. It must be said 
that the laymen were the ones who really 
brought the task to completion. Where 
there were two overlapping, weak pastoral 
charges there is now one unified and 
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strong parish called the McClure Pastoral 
Charge, made up of Samuel’s, St. John’s, 
and Trinity churches. 

When re-alignment of the boundaries of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod looked like 
a reality two years ago, new impetus was 
given the efforts of some of the lay people 
of this charge to re-align their own local 


WANTED 


Experienced Parish-Worker in Congre- 
gation of 500. 

Pennsylvania city 50,000. 

Address: “The Lutheran’ — XY, 13th 
and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


Cottage in Lutheran settlement in Poconos, 
suitable for large family, conveniences. 


Write: Paradise Falls Lutheran Association, 
Cresco, Pa. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


America’s Wartime Center 
for Rehabilitation and Rest 


e e ° 


VISIT 
St. Andrew’'s-By-the-Sea 


Lutheran Church 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL wows 10.00 A. M. 
THE SERVICE ..nsescsssecscseonecene 11.15 A. M. 
WES PRS Biterreerersreeeeaeeertemmresteest wee 8.00 P. M. 


in Virginia 
Offers A.B. and B.S. degrees. 
Prepares for the study of law, business 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory technology, library sci- 
ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than 100 
years of distinguished service to Church 
and Nation. Scholarships. 
In the Virginia tradition, this old Lu- 
theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious students. 


CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
Salem, Virginia 
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situation. Action was taken to the effect 
that “in spite of the action of the synods” 
this local task should be accomplished. 
Here again the men of the local parishes 
proved themselves men of vision! What 
needs so sorely to be done in many places 
throughout the United Lutheran Church 
has been done here, and by the people 
themselves. 

The Rev. Carl E. Yost is pastor of the 
newly formed charge. 


Death of Barton P. Sibole 


"Best Loved Man of His City" Died at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Barton P. S1spo.e, frequently referred 
to as the “most outstanding Christian lay- 
man” in the city of Tulsa, Okla., passed 
from this life June 6, leaving a vacancy 
difficult to fill in his church and in civic 
associations. 

Mr. Sibole had been a mainstay in the 
First Lutheran Church of Tulsa for 25 

years, teaching 

: in the church 

school and par- 
ticipating in the 
choir and Broth-- 
erhood. He was 
a member of 
the church coun- 
cil most of that 
time. Previously 
he had been ac- 
tive in Redeemer 
Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and at St: 
Luke’s, Philadel- 
phia, where his 
father, the Rev. 
Dr. John L. Sibole, had served as pastor. 

His interests spread beyond his own 
congregation into the Synod of Kansas and 
Adjacent States and the United Lutheran 
Church in America. He was a member of 
the executive committee of the Kansas 
Synod in 1942 and 1943, and in recent years 
was a member of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement for Stewardship. He was a 


Mr. Barton P. Sibole, 
Christian Layman 


The Lutheran 


delegate to the ULCA convention at Lou- 
isville, Ky., in 1942, a leader in the estab- 
lishment and promotion of an extensive 
weekday Bible school program which has 
been operated by Protestant churches in 
connection with the Tulsa public schools 
for approximately 20 years, and served as 
the first president of the Tulsa Council of 
Churches 1937-1940. 

Mr. Sibole was widely known as a lover 
of humanity and a champion of the rights 
of minority groups. Negroes and Jews in 
his community regarded him as one of 
their best friends by reason of his interest 
in their fair treatment. He was a leader 
in the inter-racial work of the local YMCA 
and was Protestant co-chairman of the 
Tulsa Roundtable of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. He was high 
in business circles, being president of the 
Stanolind Pipe Line Company, yet his 
sense of Christian stewardship led him to 
devote nearly as much time to church and 
humanitarian enterprises as to his business. 

On his passing, the City Commission of 
Tulsa adopted resolutions of regret and 
friends of every strata of life paid re- 
spects to “the best loved man in his city.” 
Burial was made at Tulsa June 9. The 
widow, Mrs. Hildegaard Bischoff Sibole, 
and two children survive. 


Personals 

The Rev. William R. Fairman was in- 
stalled as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, East 
Port ‘Chester, Conn., June 21. The Rev. 
Ernest C. French, president of the New 
York Conference, officiated and delivered 
the charge to the pastor and the eongre- 
gation. The Rev. Carl F. W. Strobel of 
White Plains, N. Y., was liturgist. Mr. 
Fairman began his ministry here June 1, 
after having served St. Paul’s Church, 
Dansville, N. Y. ‘A reception was held 
after the service. 

Pastor Fairman received and dedicated 
a Bible for the lectern and a Common 
Service Book for the altar during the 
Communion Service June 24. These were 
gifts of the Altar Guild. 
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IN ALL CHURCHES 


Christians are singing 


“WE ARE NOT DIVIDED!” 


Appearances to the contrary, there is in the 

Church at large a spirit of unity “in hope 
. and charity” definitely, and more unity 
in “doctrine” than is often realized. 


These two new books emphasize this fact: 


LUTHERANS WORKING TOGETHER 
A History of the National Lutheran Council 


Here is the story of one of the remarkable 
developments in the life and world-wide 
reach of the Lutheran Church in the United 
States. Every Lutheran pastor and alert lay 
leader needs the information given here in 
order to give this agency the sympathetic 
understanding and backing it merits. 


Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1.00 


THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH 


A Report of the American Theological 
Committee 

This vital report springs from activities of 
the continuation committee of the ‘World 
Conference on Faith and Order.” It con- 
tains, (1) a comprehensive article surveying 
the principal areas of agreement and diver- 
gent conceptions disclosed in papers written 
for and discussed at the committee’s semi- 
annual sessions during the past four years; 
(2) eleven “Denominational Statements” ex- 
pressing the views of as many groups, and 
(3) an historical statement on the origin and 
purpose of the American Theological Com- 
mittee, its membership and its work from 
1939 to 1944. 

Paper, 40 cents; $3.60 a dozen 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, Pa. 
Cuticaco 11 PITTSBURGH 22 CotumBIa 3 
eee 
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The Rev. Glenn G. Gilbert, associate 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Chicago, 
Ill., Dr. J. Allen Leas pastor, accepted the 
call of the Executive Board of the Illinois 
Synod to become synodical mission pastor, 
and entered upon his new duties June 1. 
He succeeds the Rev. George J. Curran, 
who is now pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Dixon, Il. 


FOR SALE 


Cottage in Poconos, excellent view, built by 
architect for own use, servants’ wing, two-car 


garage. : 
Write: Paradise Falls Lutheran Association, 
Cresco, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


In order to settle an estate I will sell a build- 
ing lot at Paradise Falls Lutheran Association, 
Paradise, Pa., for a reasonable amount that may 
be offered—Write: Luther S. Hoffman, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


New York City —— 


Visitors always welcome at 
THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 
BROADWAY AND 93RD STREET 


Sunday Services at 11 A. M. 
HENRY W. SNYDER, JR., Pastor 


Kamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 
For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N.Y. 
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7 Je” he BLE G:F | 
Acoustical Company 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS ON 


Church Acoustics 
N5) 3868 Serer pone. Cleveland le, Ohio 3 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 


Mr. Gilbert is a native of Chicago. He | 
was pastor of the Rock Grove-State Line | 


Parish; St. Andrew’s Church, Chicago; 


and Holy Trinity Church, Chicago, the — 


oldest English Lutheran congregation in 
that city. He thus has first-hand knowl- 
edge of the rural and urban parish and 


is well equipped for his new work by | 


training and experience. He has been 


active in synodical affairs, and is a mem- _ 


ber of the Committee on Lutheran Stu- 
dents in non-Lutheran institutions. 


Tue golden anniversary of the ordina- 
tion of the Rev. Oscar Krauch was ob- 
served at the morning service in St. John’s 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y., June 24. The ser- 
mon was preached by the pastor of the 
congregation, the Rev. Martin J. Hoeppner, 
and congratulations were extended to Pas- 
tor Oscar Krauch, who labored faithfully 
in this congregation from 1914 to 1929. 
The congregation presented him with a 
monthly gratuity of $25 for life. 

In responding to greetings Mr. Krauch 
said, “An active downtown church plays 
an important role in the community by 
‘serving the unchurched of its own neigh- 
borhood. . . . St. John’s remains strong 
because it keeps in touch with the younger 
generation and retains a hold on the hearts 


of older members that a new church would | 


not have.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Krauch celebrated their | 


golden wedding anniversary at a family 
dinner July 3, the anniversary date being 
July 2. On this occasion they were re- 
membered with gifts by the Women’s So- 
ciety, Sunday school and the Women’s 
Bible Class of St. John’s congregation. 


The Rev. Carl V. Tambert took up his 
work as pastor of the Lutheran Church at 
Glendale, Calif., June 30, after a two years’ 
pastorate at Reformation Church, St. Paul, 
Minn. He led the congregation, even in 
this brief time, in substantial advance- 
ment; and was recognized by the local and 
conference pastors who elected him pres- 
ident both of the Twin City Ministerial 
Association and of the Central Conference. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINAMY 
THE LIBRARY 


O°” PREFERRED 


RISK LIFE INSURANCE for 
COMPLETE FAMILY PROTECTION 


It's easier to save if you are saving for a definite purpose. That’s why Lutheran 
Mutual Preferred Risk Life Insurance works so well. It maintains a constant thrift 
incentive. It provides a star by which you can chart your course all through life — 
and finally attain your goal of financial independence, 


Our Preferred Risk policy, available to select risks in the amount of $5,000 or 
more, can be issued to every member of your family from 5 years of age, and 
will meet all the requirements of complete family protection during the time it is 
needed, or provide regular income when the need for protection no longer exists. 
Ask your LUTHERAN MUTUAL agent for complete information about our Preferred 
Risk protection. 
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LUTHERAN MUTUAL ELBE INSURANCE CO. 


WAVERLY, IOWA Founded 1879 
Without cbligation, send me FREE copy of your new folder, 
“Lutheran Mutual Preferred Risk Life Insurance.” 


A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS i 
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Chaplain at Randolph Field 


Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Palmer P. Pierce, 
former pastor of the Lutheran Church of 
the Incarnation, Columbia, S. C., recently 
returned from 
37 months’ duty 
in) eee aaa, 
Canal Zone, and 
has been named 
Staff Chaplain at 
Headquarters of 
the Army Air 
Forces Central 
Flying Training 
Command, Ran- 
dolph Field, Tex. 

During his 
three years in 
Pan aman nCols 
Pierce was chap- 
lain for the 37th 
Fighter Group and the ist Air Depot 
Group, and staff chaplain for the Sixth Air 
Force. He has been in military service 
since May 26, 1941, and was promoted to 

his present rank April 26, 1944. 


Chaplain (Lt. Col.) 


Palmer P. Pierce 


Lutheran Services Planned 


at Pocono Mountain Resort | 


Services will be held each Sunday, 
morning and evening during the summer 
at the Paradise Falls chapel, near Cresco, 
in the Pocono Mountains of Pennsylvania. 

Paradise Falls is a Lutheran summer | 
colony which has become increasingly 
popular in recent years. Visitors are wel- 
come at any time. 

Preachers scheduled for the services 
are: July 1-29, Dr. G. Elson Ruff; August 
5 and 26, Dr. Ralph H. Long; August 12 
and 19, Dr. Frederick R. Knubel. 

Sunday school-.classes are held at 10 
o'clock each Sunday morning. 


Swedish Secretaries Serving 


Prisoners of War 
(Continued from page 2) 
he was approached by the YMCA to be- 
come chaplain of the Swedish relief ship 
Gripsholm. 
At the end of 1944 Pastor Almquist was 
in the Gothenberg branch office of the 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


“A Good College for Young Men and Young Women” 
“A College That Puts First Things First” 
“A Small College That Does Big Things” 


Accredited and Alert. 


Reasonable Expenses. 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 11 
Write to: JAMES C. KINARD, President 


The Lutheran 
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Lenoir Rhyne College 


(Co-educational) 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of North Carolina... y acerediind by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Approved by government for veterans’ education . 

AB. and B.S. degrees ... Pre-professional, teachers’, 
business administration, and music courses . . Special 
emphasis on training of Bible teachers . Expenses, $425 
to $450 ... For information and catalogue, write 


P. E. MONROE, D.D., President 
LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE — HICKORY, N. C. 
Summer Session Begins June 6 
Fall Term Begins September 11 


Daniel Efird Rhyne 
Administration Building 
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European War Prisoners’ Aid of the 
YMCA. From that vantage point he was 
able to release effective aid to American 
prisoners of war in Germany. 

Both pastors have entered this work 
with a high sense of mission. They want 
their efforts to show that the church is 
really “praying and working to meet the 
needs of the world.” 

A recent illustration of the promptness 
with which Lutheran World Action -is 
serving prisoners of war was given at 
Camp Kilmer near Elizabeth, N. J. Four 
hundred prisoners arrived there late in 
May. The very next day Pastor John A. W. 
Kirsch, pastor of St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church of Elizabeth, was in conference 
with ‘Camp Kilmer authorities offering to 
serve the prisoners in the name of the 
National Lutheran Council. With the help 
of that agency regular worship has been 
provided. In less than a month, a wor- 
ship center was erected mainly through 
the efforts of the prisoners. Pastor Kirsch 
reports that in the first service the atmos- 
phere was somewhat tense until the field 
organ announced the hymn, “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God.” “From then on,” he 
said, “we were brethren in the faith.” 


SYNOD 


The ninetieth annual convention of _ the 
Synod of Mississippi will be held_in New Hope 
Church, Sallis, Miss., the Rev. O. M. Morgan 
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LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 
PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 


Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 


Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHERTS 


Inquiries Invited 


C. M. ALMY & SON, ING. | 
662 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. | 


ei HENRY BEC 


STAINED: GLASS 
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pastor, July 24-26. 
July 24, at 3.00 P. M., 
Schaeffer, D.D. 


Opening session Tuesday, 
by President H. B. 
O. M. Morgan, Sec. 
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Hartwick College 


ONEONTA, N. Y. 
The Lutheran College of the Catskills. 
Founded 1928 
ANNOUNCING 


SPECIALIZED TRAINING 
CURRICULA 


Preparing Lutheran Young People 
for Christian Service 
in Church and Community 


Beginning on September 12, 1945 


Two Programs will be offered 


1. A four-year Parish Work Curriculum 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


2. A two-year curriculum for the train- 
ing of Church Secretaries. 

Tuition Scholarships provided for stu- 

dents meeting admission requirements. 


For special illustrated bulletin and catalog 
address 


HENRY J. ARNOLD, Ph.D. 
President 


founded 1873 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE of the 
LUTHERAN CHURCH—FOR WOMEN 


—First two years of college work’ in 
home-like environment 


Liberal Arts Pre-Nursing 

Music Pre-Social Work 

Business Education Pre-Technician 
Home Economics 


—Last two years of high school work 


For information write 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 


Box K, Marion, Va. 
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The Rev. William H. Pretzsch | 
The Rev. William H. Pretzsch, who at the 
time of his retirement in 1940 was granted a, 
span of forty years of ministry in the Lutheran) 
Church, died at his home at Lake Katrine, 
N. Y., May 15, 1945. 
Born in New York City June 22, 1874, the 
son of William Pretzsch, a cabinetmaker, and 
his wife, Bertha Reeck, he received his early 


education in the New York City public schools. | 


His formal education was begun at the old 
Progymnasium in New York City, and continued 
at Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind., from 
which he was graduated in 1896. His theological 
training was received at Concordia Seminary, | 
St. Louis, Mo., from which he was graduated 
in 1899. He was ordained at St. Paul’s Church, | 
Brooklyn, N. Y., August 13, 1899. et | 

Mr. Pretzsch’s first charge was at the mission 
in Mansura, La., where he did pioneer work 
among the negroes for over a year, leaving there 
in February 1901 to accept a call from Trinity 


Church in Maspeth, Long Island, to be their |} 


first pastor. In November 1907 he was called 
to Atonement Church, Saugerties, N. Y. In 
February 1910 he returned to Trinity in Mas- 
peth and remained there for thirteen years. 
At the close of his pastorate in Maspeth, the 
congregation which had had such an inaus- 
picious beginning by conducting services in a 
vacant store had outgrown its edifice and was 
planning construction of a larger church and 
a parsonage a few blocks away. November 255 
1923, he came to Trinity Church, Kingston, 
N. Y., and served this parish for seventeen 
years until his retirement, due to ill health, 
in_ 1940. ; 

He was married in 1902 to Louise Wuerstlin 
and is survived by her and three children: 
Dr. William H. Pretzsch, Vincent W. Pretzsch, 
and Mrs. Ben K. Mathes, Jr. 

Private funeral services were held May 17 
by the Rev. E. Kulman of Atonement Church, 
Saugerties. The committal in Montrepose 
Cemetery, Kingston, was conducted by the Rev. 
Russell S. Gaenzle of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Kingston. David C. Gaise. 


The Rev. M. L. C. Voelker 
The Rev. Max Leo Christian Voelker, at the 


time of his death pastor of St. Peter’s Church, | 
“called | 


East 219th St., New York City, was 
home” March 1, 1945, closing an earthly career 
which began on September 13, 1871, in Memel, 
Germany, where his father was a merchant, 


Ludwig Voelker, married to Malvina Neumann. | 
His higher education was received at the 
Gymnasium, from which he was grad- | 

April 8, 1892. At the Kropp Pro-seminar | 


uated 


he studied theology until May 22, 1897. After 


emigrating to the United States that year, he | 


was ordained by the New York Ministerium 


in St. Peter’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan- 


uary 16, 1898. 


During the forty-seven years of his active | 


ministry he served his Lord and the people to 
whom the Spirit sent him in the following par- 
ishes: St. Mark’s, Hackensack, N. J., 
which point he also served St. John’s, Engle- 
wood, and Christ Church, Ridgefield Park, 
1899-1907; Kripplein Christi, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
1907-11; Trinity, New Hamburg, Canada, 1911- 
15; St. Peter’s, Preston, Canada, 1915-1919; 
Zion, Pembroke, .Canada, 1919-25; and St. 
Peter’s, New York City, 1925. to his death. 

To his union in marriage with Gertrude S. 
Ihnen May 21, 1902, were born two sons and a 
daughter. His wife survives him. 


rom | 


Funeral services in the church he served were | 


held on the afternoon of March 3 and his body 
was laid to rest in Ferncliff Cemetery, Harts- 
dale, N. Y. Charles K. Fegley. 
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“Peace hath her victories ater 


” 


“no less renowned than war.” And these boy-men we 
shall be welcoming home at long last will want a part in 
winning the peace. As you grip the Christian soldier’s hand 
in welcome, make a solemn pledge with yourself to fight 
the peace as selflessly as he fought the war. 

American service men never left their churches. Heroic 
chaplains and contributions of Christian literature have 
gone with them to the farthest islands of the sea. Behind 
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Zz 
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the lines, helping to supply these vast necessities, has been Pag ye y_ 
your official church publishing house. Night and day the 

printed words of eternal truth have sped from humming eras 
presses into distant reaching hands. Peace will not slow THE 
these presses: war has been reveille for many a drowsing SURE 


soul. Support your church publishing house in its Christian ’ POSTWAR 
mission—the only worthwhile propaganda ever to exist. 


This is a cooperative message from 
Thirty Official Church Publishing Houses 


in the interest of a better postwar world 


NEED YOUR Z 5 PUBLISHING 


PUBLISHING ee = HOUSE 
HOUSE = NEEDS YOU 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


CHICAGO 11 PITTSBURGH 22 : COLUMBIA 3 
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CARTHAG 


Carthage is a Christian College plac- 
ing first “The One Thing Need- 
ful” 


A cereditment in North Central Asso- 
ciation for 28 years. 


R eliability shown by 75 years con- 
tinuous service—endowment and 
plant appraised at $1,250,000. 
Liabilities—NONE. 


ieechers of training and experience. 
M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s. No student 
teachers. 


Heaith program for all students. 


Accelerated program. Student may 
complete 4-year program in 3 
years. 


G uidance and counselling before 
college and after college. 


E xcellence of Carthage is shown by 
the fact that “Her Grads Make 
Good.” 


(Citar | 


Liberal arts—fine arts—scholarly 
activities and societies. 


Kefinement 


Coeducational life for full devel- 
opment of the lady or gentleman. 


Spinittaate 
Pies uUuatl Y 
A definite Christian program of 
student life and activity. 


A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 
FOR LUTHERAN YOUTH 


Simplified, one-cost plan—tuition, 
board, room —fees including text- | 
books, cap, gown and diploma, $57 | 


per month. 


| 


Apply now for admission to Car- 
thage. Fall session begins Septem- 


ber 10. 


Erland Nelson - - President 
CARTHAGE COLLEGE 
Carthage 


Illinois | 


